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The Most Important Biography in Many Years 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor 


An AvurtosiocraPpHy. By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Mr. Gompers personally placed the manuscript of his autobiography in the publishers’ hands 
at the end of 1923, in the expectation that it would be published the following Fall. However, 
various causes conspired to make necessary a postponement of the publication date until early 
in 1925 with the unforeseen result that the author did not live to see its publication. Since the 
work now has to be published after his death, it has seemed desirable that a summary of Mr. 
Gompers’ life during 1924 should be included, and a short account of this closing year has been 
written by Miss Florence Thorne, who had for two years so ably assisted Mr. Gompers in the 
preparation of these volumes. This will be found as an Appendix to the Second Volume. 





A fascinating story of a wonderful career, of a vision patiently given form 


February 18, 1925 


VOL. I, BOOK I 


A child’s life in London’s East Side—coming to America 

sailing vessel—the new home in East Side New York— 
boys’ clubs and night school—tentative studies in law and 
music—getting acquainted with the labor movements of the 
early seventies, the K of L. and I. W. A-—learning the weak- 
ness of radical tactics—building the American trade union— 
the ‘great strike of 1877—building an international trade 
union—pioneer problems in labor legislation—union turbu- 
lence. 


BOOK II 


A national organization in the making—objects of the new 
Federation—the fight with the K. of L.—elected President of 
the A. F. of L.—the eight-hour movement stopped by the 
Haymarket catastrophe—Henry George’s campaign—early 
efforts at organization like twisting a rope of sand—Denver 
defeat in 1894—trip abroad—Socialists as he knew them— 
efforts to disrupt the Federation. 


BOOK Ill 


What I have tried to do in the Field of Education—Opera 
and Drama—Women’s Work—Things Personal—Presidents 
I have known. 


VOL. II 


My economic philosophy—foreign friends, Liebknecht, Karl 
Legien, Victor Delehaye, clash with Heuber in the I[nter- 
national Secretariat, Deschanel, relations with Weinstein, 
Barondess and Calian, first Italian trip—contacts with Jap- 
anese and Cuban labor movements—political activities—re- 
fuses nominations to New York Senate and to Congress— 
service on New York State Factory Investigating Commission. 


BOOK IV 


Twentieth Century Problems—organization of the National 
Civic Federation—the anthracite strike of 1902—White House 
conferences—Compulsion—the Erdman Art—the Esch-Cum- 
mins Law—the Kansas Industrial Court—Immigration—im- 
migrants imported as strike-breakers—the bad policy of “cheap 
labor”—the Chinese exclusion act—Violence—the Chicago 
anarchists—the Legal Defense Committee—W. J. Burns—In- 
junctions I have encountered—contacts with Capitol Hill— 
National Politics—Labor’s Magna Charta, 


BOOK V 


Pan-American Labor—I abandon Pacifism—Labor to the 
Fore—Unity in the Ranks—Stockholm—Labor’s Message to 
Great Britain—on the Continent—Peace—Efforts to establish 
International order—Problems after Armageddon. 





Anyone who has followed the course of American industrial history will recognize, from even 
the meagre hints given above, the extraordinary richness of this narrative and the strong light 


it throws upon matters which have affected the very heart of American life. 


More perhaps 


than any one other man of his generation Samuel Gompers influenced the material prosperity 
of his country, and the welfare of the thousands of men whom he rejoiced to serve to the very 


end of an exceedingly full life. 


In two handsome illustrated volumes, $10.00. To be published February 25 














These volumes are obtainable through any book store or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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I= Secretary Weeks’s flag-waving statement that any 
| criticism of the War Department is a criticism of 
Contents those gallant heroes, headed by Pershing, who won 
REE, ER AE 318 the World War. If Secretary Weeks really ex- 
Se. Ses er OR oe pects the public to accept such nonsense as this as an 
| Editorials | adequate answer to Mitchell, his opinion of the gen- 
En and Out of Europe ........cccoccceccccscess 322 | eral intelligence must be extraordinarily low. 
nthe cenaece céaceksensnaesdtanve cceccese 324 
D eeeteee PEND BMD sosncennevennsesnens seseee 329° | =~ GENERAL MITCHELL thinks that all aviation 
|) General Articles | activities on sea and land ought to be combined un- 
| Community Farming .............. Elwood Mead 327 || der a common direction, instead of being divided be- 
The League and the Danger my ee YY aes tween the Army and the Navy as is now the case. 
| Ws Gavcoa of Peer? teen k te soe], He declares that the men now in control refuse 
& «reenter: Robert Littell 336 || © Tecognize the importance of the airplane in pres- 
| ie ee John Carter 338 ent-day warfare, and that through this fact the ef- 
I Sara rsweecsiceees William Rose Benét 340 ficiency of our fighting units is terribly curtailed. 
| Washington Notes ..........cescececcees T. RB. 341 The United States is now the fifth nation in aerial 
| Correspondence .......sssescceesecees eecccccccccces 342 equipment, according to General Mitchell, being 
| Our Changling Monogamy........... eee ee exceeded by England, Japan, France and Italy. He 
|. a states that it would take two years to produce suf- 
ee "oghe porese ficient planes for war purposes. In his opinion, the 
| Miss separ Resta... -++++Robert Mores Lovett 344 battleship is obsolete as a military weapon. The 
ees ee a" <r hn ot eighteen heavy vessels allowed us under the terms of 
Sf SP tcl aR ETE ea ns * endian 300 the Washington Conference are costing as much as 
would 72,000 fighting airplanes. Actually, not 
}| ‘ more than 4,000 planes are needed in peacetime as 
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[yRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM 
|) MITCHELL, Assistant Chief of the United 
tates Air Service, is an honest man; he has told the 
elect Committee of the House of Representatives 
he exact truth as he sees it about the condition of 
e national air force. He is a courageous man; he 
as done this at the risk of his reputation, and with 
he virtual certainty that he will be punished for his 
andor, either by reduction of his rank, or otherwise. 
‘hether he is right in his contentions is a question 
n which civilians are not competent to pass; but if 
ne-half of what he says is true, then the country 
as the right to be profoundly disturbed over the 
ondition of our national defense. The character 
f the replies to his assertions made by the army 
d navy strongly sustain the theory that he is cor- 
ect. These replies have ranged from patent at- 
mpts to frighten him into silence, and assaults 
pon his intelligence, to the supreme absurdity of 


the basis of our fighting force. Therefore, about 
seventeen-eighteenths of our annual expenditure on 
dreadnaughts is a needless waste of money. So, in 
General Mitchell’s opinion, is our billion-dollar in- 
vestment in navy yards. 


STILL more serious are the charges made by 
General Mitchell against naval officers in connection 
with the experimental bombing of discarded battle- 
ships from airplanes. Every Army air officer who 
participated in the trials off the Virginia Capes is of 
the opinion, he says, that the Navy men deliberately 
attempted to conduct the trials in such a way as to 
make sure that the battleships would not be sunk. 
In 1923, for example, when the New Jersey and the 
Virginia were bombed, orders were suddenly given 
only four days in advance that the bombing must be 
done from a height of not less than 10,000 feet. No 
bombing plane existed with such a “ceiling” nor had 
experiments ever been conducted at such a height. 
Nevertheless, the orders were carried out, at the 


great risk of the lives of the flyers involved. Though 
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every military purpose would have been answered 
by having the ships lie fairly close inshore, they 
were placed one hundred miles out at sea. The 
bombing planes had to fly a total of three hundred 
miles over the water, with the greatest danger to 
their crews. 


PLENTY of persons will come forward to reply 
to the Mitchell criticism; but it is as well to recog- 
nize frankly that most of the attacks will come from 
sources so prejudiced as to make their testimony 
highly unreliable. This is true, to begin with, of 
Secretary Wilbur. No one can deny that the Sec- 
retary is an honorable man. But it is only a few 
months since he was a member of the Supreme 
Court bench of the State of California. What he 
has learned about the navy since then he has learned 
from naval officers of high rank who may or may 
not know what they are talking about. Someone 
has told him that “‘it is ridiculous and untenable” to 
say that a 2,000 pound bomb dropped from an air- 
plane would dislodge a battleship’s turrets; whereas 
the testimony of experts is fairly unanimous that 
such a bomb would do the greatest damage. It is 
a pathetic fact, but one which should be faced hon- 
estly, that no old line naval officer is an impartial 
judge of the merits of the controversy between the 
battleship and the airplane and submarine. The 
battleship is the naval officer’s home. His normal 
life is on board, and a very comfortable life it is, 
all things considered. Life on a submarine, on the 
other hand, is hideously uncomfortable, and gives 
the officers claustrophobia. There is no such thing 
as living on an airplane. Under the circumstances, 
Brigadier-General Mitchell is perfectly right when 
he says naval officers have ‘‘a vested interest”’ in the 
continuance of the battleship. If he is a strongly 
prejudiced partisan, as he probably is, his opponents 
are not less biassed. 


THE withdrawal of the Arierican delegation from 
the Opium Conference at Geneva is keenly to be 
regretted, however great the provocation which 
Representative Porter may have felt he possessed. 
The action was not unexpected. It has been fore- 
shadowed a dozen times in the past two months; 
following an historic example from 1919, Mr. Por- 
ter weeks ago reserved his passage back to America 
on the George Washington. But while the differ- 
ence between the American attitude and that of 
Great Britain, France and the Netherlands was 
wide, it seemed reasonable to hope that some sort 
of compromise was possible. The Americans wanted 
all non-medical, non-scientific use of opium and co- 
caine declared illegitimate. They wished the produc. 
tion of habit-forming drugs to be restricted, be- 
ginning immediately and continuing so that in ten 
years’ time (or fifteen, as was subsequently con- 
ceded) world production would be restricted to 
world needs for medical and scientific purposes. 
The opposition to this viewpoint came from all the 
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other participants except Japan and China. |j 
spokesman was Viscount Cecil, fresh from his tr 
umphant American visit as recipient of the $25,(0f 
Wilson Foundation prize. 


THE Europeans argued that it is hopeless to r; 
strict the production of opium in India and othe 
countries while China is producing in enormoy 
quantities, and cannot, because of the lack of a poy 
erful central government, be compelled to halt 
They proposed that the gradual reduction of th 
crop shall not begin until China’s illegal product: 
has stopped. They also brought forward the wel! 
worn argument that the eating of raw opium by th 
natives of India is a different matter from the smok 
ing of prepared opium, much less serious, and is ¢ 
titled to special consideration. Particular. stres 
was laid on the argument that to pass laws whic 
cannot be enforced does more harm than good, an 
that world public opinion, while it is admittedh 
moving toward restriction of the drug traffic, ha 
not yet reached the place where the American pr 
gram is practicable. -Though some of these arg 
ments have cogency, they ignore the two fundame: 
tal factors in the situation. The clash between Rey 
resentative Porter and Viscount Cecil was the clas! 
between two opposing schools of philosophy: he 
tween the resolute, uncompromising idealist and th 
opportunist who is willing to make progress so slow 
ly that sometimes he seems to be standing still. The 
other vital fact is that with the exceptions alread 
noted, America, Japan and China, none of the im 
portant delegations present had any real interest 
in suppressing the drug trade in the Orient. They 
came prepared to give way to the smallest degree 
possible; and they are angry at the action of the 
Americans in withdrawing because it has suddenly 
revealed their obstructionist tactics to the world. 


A particularly regrettable aspect of the matter is 
the amount of ill will engendered between British 
and Americans. If the latter have failed to take 
into sufficient account the problems of the Empire, 
the former have also been guilty of equivocation and 
misstatement. We regret to find in so intelligent 
and honorable a journal as the New Statesman 
(London) such observations as these: 


In Persia, Turkestan, Arabia and India opium ss 
eaten—as a stimulant, a febrifuge, a narcotic, the most 
universal and well-understood of medicines. In test 
countries it is very rarely, if ever, abused, and the 
almost universal verdict of expert opinion is that :t 
does far more good than harm. .. . What right i 
any case has America or even Great Britain to 2t 
tempt to interfere with the ancient habits of countries 
like Persia and India? Even the more vicious ust 
of opium which obtains in China is a Chinese not 29 
Anglo-Saxon affair. 

. . « In America the use of morphia and heroin has 
increased of late rapidly and dangerously; and it is 
easy to understand why American public opinion 
should desire sweeping measures of world-wide scope 
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not merely to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
these dangerous drugs, but even to prohibit the cul- 
tivation of the opium poppy from which they are 
obtained. 


jith no desire to fan a flame already too hot, 
e submit that there is no scientific basis for these 
sbservations. The best opinion of British medical 
men who have studied the subject in the field is that 
e use of opium in any form whatever is invari- 
bly harmful; that it is not a food, and that its ef- 
ects of stilling the pangs of hunger and relieving 


such conditions as dysentery are only temporary and 


lusory. The latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, in -its excellent article on opium, says 
atly that eating the drug “is much more deleterious 
an smoking,” and that “to break off the habit 
pf eating opium is exceedingly difficult.”” Because 
f its effect on the spinal cord in infants it should 
ever be given to young children “under any cir- 
umstances, in any dose”; yet it is constantly fed to 
abies throughout the countries mentioned by the 
‘ew Statesman, to keep them quiet. 


‘HE other statements quoted above are equally 
ncorrect. In view of the fact that the East India 
ompany virtually created opium addiction in 
‘hina, that Great Britain fought a war with China 
ending in 1842) to compel her to import Indian 
pium, and that the trade was developed for many 
ears thereafter with the help of the Indian gov- 
mment, the observation that Chinese addiction “is 
Chinese, not an Anglo-Saxon affair,”” seems about 
s cynical as could well be offered. Finally, the 
tatement about the growth of the habit in the 
‘nited tates is far too strong. It is based, no doubt, 
in a wild misstatement which appeared several 
ears ago in an annual report of the Secretary of 
he Treasury which declared that there are a mil- 
ion drug-addicts in the United States, and that their 
umber is increasing rapidly. Similar statements 
ave often been made by yellow journalists, and one 
nd all are without scientific verification. There are 
0 reliable statistics of drug addiction; the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury was just guessing. While the 
rafic is a very serious problem, those who know 
1ost about the matter believe his guess was a great 
eal larger than the reality. It is altogether likely 
hat drug addiction in this country is diminishing, 
nd has been for a long time. The Americans in 
cir attitude at Geneva may have proved them- 
lves impractical idealists; they may by rejecting 
alf a loaf have brought the conference to a result 
fno bread; but it is absurd to argue that their self- 
terest lay at the bottom of endeavors. 


-ENATOR BORAHW'’S bill to restore to Germans 
ir property in the United States which was se- 
uestered during the war is a tribute to “national 
onor’ in the best sense. Both a treaty with Prus- 


a and the precedents of international law require 
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that the property of alien citizens in a belligerent 
state, while it may be administered by the govern- 
ment during hostilities, must be returned to the 
owners after the conclusion of peace. We have not 
followed this course, but have sold valuable German 
patents, plants, ships and other sequestered property 
to American citizens, in many cases for a small part 
of their value, and have not remitted even the pro- 
ceeds to the original owners. It is argued that 
treaty provisions and practices subsequent to the 
outbreak of hostilities cancelled the old obligation, 
but Senator Borah’s point, that such revision was 
not foreseen by the investors when they acquired 
their property here, seems well taken. It is par- 
ticularly illogical for us to demand settlement of the 
claims of our nationals against Germany, without ac- 
cording just treatment to German investors here. 
To say that the German investors may secure recom- 
pense from their own government is to dodge the 
issue, since the German government will, under the 
Dawes plan, have no funds with which to pay them 
until all Allied and American claims are discharged, 
governmental as well as private—and that will 
probably be never. 


AS a matter of fact, the interests of American 
claimants against Germany will be better served by 
restoring the German property to its rightful own- 
ers than by not doing so. As things now stand, a 
large part of this property is benefitting, not those 
citizens who have claims against Germany, nor even 
our government and population as a whole, but the 
private interests which bought it at a sacrifice and 
are making money out of it. The Chemical Foun- 
dation, for instance, started by the du Ponts, bought 
from the government 4,767 German patents (in- 
cluding many besides chemical ones) valued as high 
as $10,000,000, for $250,000. Three years ago it 
had collected in royalties and license fees nearly 
twice as much as it paid for these patents. Mean- 
while the American claimants against Germany are 
awaiting the precarious payments under the Dawes 
plan. If German investments in this country were 
turned back to the original owners it would be that 
much easier for the German government to pay 
reparations, and the American claimants would have 
a better chance of recovery than at present. 


AN innocent New York Times dispatch sheds a 
new light on the workings of French militarism. 
Marshall Lyantey wanted 5,000,000 francs of ad- 
ditional credits to strengthen the forces in Morocco, 
as a precaution against the spread of disorder from 
the Spanish zone. Here, as everyone must know, 
is a large cache of dynamite. Every move of the 
French near the Riff is calculated to disturb the Eng- 
lish, who would feel their whole Mediterranean 
position menaced if the French were drawn into the 
Spanish zone. It might therefore have been em- 
barrassing to debate the question of Moroccan re- 
enforcement before a Chamber which wants to save 
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money and does not want to borrow international 
trouble. ~This embarrassment was avoided by a 
fortunate “windfall.” The Government of Syria 
“offered” France the 5,000,000 francs voted for the 
support of French troops in Syria, and offered the 
troops too. France will transfer the troops to 
Morocco and maintain them at Syria’s expense. The 
principle is one which the British have made much 
use of. Make one'colony or protectorate foot the 
bills for an imperialistic advance in some other quar- 
ter. Thus an empire grows without too strict su- 
pervision by parliament, which is apt to be negligent 
about enterprises that do not involve it in the neces- 
sity of finding revenues. 


THE cables of the week report a row connected 
with the visit of the joint commissioners to Mosul to 
settle the boundary line between Turkey and the 
Mesopotamian region under the British mandate. 
This particular dispute will probably be easily set- 
tled, but it calls attention to the boundary dispute 
which involves one of the most inflammable ques- 
tions of European politics today. When Mosul is 
said, “oil” occurs to most persons. But the thing 
to bear in mind is Kurdistan, not oil. The Kurds 
run over into Persia in the east and extend west- 
ward like a wedge into Asiatic Turkey about four 
hundred miles. The Kurds are Moslems and the 
only non-Turkish population remaining in the new 
Turkey. The territory they inhabit is much more 
important, because much easier to defend, from a 
military point of view, than the Mosul basin. The 
loss of Kurdistan would be an almost fatal blow to 
Turkey. What of it, since it is not Kurdistan 
which is in dispute? This much: The Kurds might 
be roused to a nationalistic movement for self-deter- 
mination if events were propitious and if there were 
a neighbor interested in “accelerating” their desire 
for independence. 


THE Turks, therefore, want as much of Mosul as 
they can get, to keep the British as far away from 
Kurdistan as possible, believing that it is the fixed 
policy of the British foreign office to erect Kurdistan 
into another buffer state on the route to India. To 
those who regard their fears as wholly fanciful, re- 
calling a few historic facts may be enlightening. 
The secret treaty of London, of April 26, 1915, 
gave Kurdistan as well as Armenia to Russia. 
When the treaty of Sévres, which parcelled out Tur- 
key among the Allies, was signed in August, 1920, 
Russia, happily for Great Britain, was out of the 
game. Although there was no agitation in Kurdis- 
tan for independence, the treaty nevertheless carved 
it out of the Turkish empire as an autonomous state. 
The Angora Turks, victorious in their war of inde- 
pendence, tore up the treaty made by the ignomini- 
ous Constantinople government. But they do not 
believe the English have given up their scheme. 


‘They would probably fight to retain Kurdistan, and 


they might even fight the English if they decided 
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that the Commission acting under the League | 
failed to recognize their just claims in Mosul. | 
this reason more hangs upon the work of the Cy 
mission than upon most disputes as to just wher 
boundary line shall be drawn. 


AUTOCRATIC misuse of their power by 

courts is of course nothing new. It is at least as, 
as the courts themselves. Nevertheless, as we h 
pointed out -on sevéral occasions, the Ameri 
courts in recent years have shown a dangerously 
creasing tendency to regard the person of a ju 
as sacred, and his actions as beyond all criticism 
matter how completely such criticism may be in{ 
public good. New York City has just seen a 

grant example of what we can only regard as mis 
of judicial authority. Captain Harry Allen Fy, 
years old, leader of the Federation of Tenants’ ! 
sociations of Greater New York and editor of 
magazine called the Tenant, criticized in his pa 
a New York City judge named Coffrey, describ 
him asa nincompoop. Whether the epithet was 

served, we have no notion; but another New Y 

City judge, one Mancuso, decided that thé appe 
tion smacked of lése majesté, and sent the old gf 
tleman to prison for six months to three years, { 
lowing a jury trial in which, so counsel for the 

fendant charge, grave irregularities took pla 
Certainly the punishment seems out of all prop 
tion to the apparent nature of the offence; and ¢ 
whole episode is clearly another case of punishi 
a man, not because his criticism of a judge was 
founded, but because he had the temerity to cr 
cize at all. 


NOT in many years have the columns of the da 
press been so crowded with what are known as “! 
man interest” stories as in the past week or two. 

ice-bound Alaska a dog team and driver made 
dramatic dash through the wilderness bring: 
diphtheria anti-toxin to stricken Nome. In Kentuci 
rescuers have fought day and night for ten days 
save an adventurer trapped in a narrow crevice 

underground. At East Patchogue, Long Island, 
fanatical believer in the second coming of Chri 
having set the end of the world for February 6, pi 
suaded several disciples to follow his example 4 
dispose of all their goods before doomsday cai 
upon them. In Morocco, the famous old band 
Raisuli is being carried across the mountains to 

in prison. Sound journalist instinct prompted 

newspapers to devote dozens of columns of space 
these incidents. People read them eagerly beca 
in each case they could dramatize the episode 
terms of a suffering human being like themselv 
These same millions of readers to be sure are pt 
fectly capable of noting quite indifferently the sto 
of a Chinese flood which has taken ten thous: 
lives; or they may go to the ballot box and 
against a constitutional amendment restricting ¢ 
labor of child toilers whom they have never seé 
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Despite all the mechanized character of the present 
age it is still the personal touch that counts. 


ay JHE exhibition of paintings by young American 

artists recently announced by R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, a low-priced department store of New York 
City, 18 an interesting departure. So far as we 
know this is the first time a great department store 
' 48 @i which deliberately caters to a very large and there- 
re h@ijore not very expert public undertakes the sale 
eridl of original paintings at prices within the reach of the 
usly ordinary shopper. Various possibilities for good 
_ XG and evil are opened up forthwith. The regular gal- 
‘SM @ileries, serving the usual patrons of the arts, find it 
-'N Ginecessary to get high prices for their pictures and 
a slow turn-over sets sharp. limits to the number 
- exhibited. Macy’s, however, intends to sell more 
‘Y, @ paintings at lower prices. In the opening show the 
‘S G@j\imit is a hundred dollars. In this fashion the de- 
"partment store may be able to bring together the 
Pi buyer who wants something real but cannot afford 
a Zuloaga and the young painter who needs to sell 
some pictures now even at very moderate prices in 
order to paint better ones later. The danger is 
that the store may dominate the art. Canny sales- 
manship argues against “freakishness” in the can- 
vasses to be hung. If a nice balance can be main- 
tained between the zsthetic radicals and conserva- 
tives the Macy gallery will no doubt exert a strong 
educational influence. But the artists are always 
ahead of their public. If the show takes its cue 
from the public it is likely to succeed and become 
banal; if it is dominated by the artists it will main- 
tain its character and fail. This paradox is the 
nemesis of art merchandising. If Macy's can cut 
through it both artists and public will be greatly 
benefitted. 





o. BBMANY superfine patrons of the less lively arts 
ade must have been shocked by Mordkin’s call to the 
ngi@™ musicians to compose for him a jazz ballet in the 
tudf/™ American manner. Folk music is always scorned by 
iys{™ the clegants of the community in which it flourishes. 
-c Yet, as many musicians recognize, jazz has devel- 
nd oped a peculiar idiom, a unique flavor, that is capa- 
hr ble of more extensive and even dignified treatment 
, pag than it has yet received. Very often the jazz ver- 

am nacular has been used lazily as a vehicle for idcas 
cat stolen from “classical” music. Mr. Mordkin wants 
ang™an original ballet, not a Berlin plagiarism nor a 
0 @@ Whiteman adaptation. Foretastes of what this bal- 
1 diflet might be are John Alden Carpenter's jazz panto- 
cef mime, Krazy Kat and Gershwin’s Blue concerto. 


7 In and Out of Europe 
pe FTER all it was a false alarm. The English 
sta newspapers proclaimed, when the American 


Saal government signed the agreement about the alloca- 
VORE tion of the payments under the Dawes plan, that the 
, WE United States had reéntered the anti-German alli- 
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ance. Inasmuch as it had accepted a share in the 
receipts of the reparations agreement with Ger 
many, it was bound to assume full responsibility for 
collecting from Germany in event of default.  Se« 
retary Hughes has put an end to such inferences. 
The agreement with the other creditors of Germany 
deals with the method of dividing up the German 
payments and not at all with the method of coercing 
or releasing or governing a defaulting Germany. 
If Germany does default, the American govermnent 
is still free either to participate in the measures 
which Germany’s creditors subsequently take or to 
pursue its own policy. Those measures will almost 
certainly involve the future security of the French 
and German nations and the future balance of powe: 
in Europe. The American government has not 
promised to involve the American people in the 
struggle among European nations for preponder- 
ance of power merely because it has agreed to ac- 
cept a share in the German payments amounting at 
most to a few million dollars a year. 

The course which Mr. Hughes has pursued in 
this matter has been sound and as candid as the cir- 
cumstances warranted. If he had declared, as ap- 
parently his critics in this country and abroad wished 
him to declare, that he had reversed previous Amer- 
ican policy and in substance had written the signa- 
ture of the American government to the reparations 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, he would not 
only have asserted what was not true, but he would 
by his own confession have betrayed the confidence 
of his party. He would, moreover, by falsifying 
the meaning of the Paris agreement and by alarm- 
ing the isolationists, have retarded the steady in- 
crease in coéperation between America and Europe 
for the accomplishment of desirable specific pur- 
poses. As it is, not even Senator Johnson can take 
any serious exception to Mr. Hughes’s diplomacy in 
this instance. The Senator has, of course, his fears 
for the future. He is afraid that because of the 
agreement which Mr. Hughes has signed some sub- 
sequent President or Secretary of State may involve 
the United States too deeply in Europe. For that 
reason he would like to have somebody do some- 
thing which would commit the United States to ab- 
stention from Europe in all conditions and for all 
purposes just 2s so many of Mr. Wilson’s followers 
would like the United States to assume a liability 
for the political welfare of Europe commensurate 
with that of the larger European powers. But a 
wise American statesmanship will continue to be- 
have as Mr. Hughes has behaved recently. It will, 
if desirable, negotiate with the European powers 
agreements for the codperative attainment of lim- 
ited purposes. But it will sign these agreements 
with the explicit understanding that its liabilities are 
limited. It reserves the right, if the game is not 
worth the candle, to sell its share in the enterprise 
and to withdraw, 

The ability of the American government to rep- 
resent the collective interests of its citizens and to 
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do what it can for’ the political welfare of Europe 
depends, not upon always going in or always stay- 
ing out, but on maintaining a semi-detached attitude 
and on being willing and ready to go in or stay out 
as the circumstances depend. If it should agree in 
advance to accept an unlimited partnership in car- 
rying on the business of European politics, it would 
falsify the facts of American relationship to Europe 
and throw away its strongest card in any subsequent 
negotiations with the European powers. Those 
powers are serving to promote many difficult na- 
tional policies, some of which are adjusted to the 
interests of their neighbors and some are not. 
Whether a particular policy shall prevail, such for 
instance as the French policy toward Germany, 
depends on the support which France can obtain 
from the other European powers and the United 
States. But it is almost impossible for the other 
European governments to deal with the question dis- 
interestedly and on its merits. Their own security 
and their primary interests are involved. As long 
as France disposes of the strongest army on the con- 
tinent and they have to reach an agreement with 
her, they are obliged to yield much which they would 
prefer to protest. The United States occupies a 
less equivocal position. The security of the Ameri- 
can people is only remotely affected. The Ameri- 
can government can deal with such questions on 
their merits and it does not suffer under any compul- 
sion to join in an agreement. ‘Temporary isolation 
is not for the United States a source of danger and 


a proof of weakness as it would be in the case of a’ 


European war. 

The recognition in advance of an unlimited or 
even a major obligation to coédperate assumes the 
existence among the proposed partners of funda- 
mentally common objects and interests, and the will- 
ingness to subordinate the separate objects of one 
partner to the ultimate necessity of reaching and 
maintaining a common policy among the members 
of the firm. Mr. Wilson found himself entangled 
in such a partnership during the Paris negotiations 
in the winter and spring of 1919.. In the course of 
the negotiation he threatened at least once to with- 
draw, but the threat could not have been really seri- 
ous. By withdrawing he would have confessed to 
the failure of his whole war polity and he would 
have placed in the hands of his enemies in this cqun- 
try a terrible weapon. His associates in Paris fully 
understood the weakness of his position. He was 
so situated that he had to sign any agreement which 
apparently saved his face, and that was the kind of 
agreement which they presented to him. In the end 
he agreed to pledge the United States to an indefi- 
nite military responsibility for the security of Euro- 
pean states which themselves undertook no pledges 
to respect the security of their neighbors. The 
American nation should not repeat Mr. Wilson’s 
mistake. The real value of the United States in 
the counsels of Europe depends upon the compara- 
tive disinterestedness of its objects and the second- 
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ary character of its European interests. It shou! nqual 
participate in European politics, if at all, without thf rerve 
complete sacrifice of this independence and with thefhase o 
declared intention of limiting its engagements. [Mb illes. 
the European powers do not wish to pay for itMbone e 
assistance by the modification of their policies, theyll. 4 wi 
are not obliged to do so. It is they who are clamor. dopt. 
ing for American aid and comfort from Americafli-sdus 
not America which is forcing intervention on themMind ar 

The present policy of the United States with refl.;|| te; 
spect to Europe is analogous to that of Great Brifyheth 
tain towards the continent previous to her particifiion m 
pation in the Entente. Sir William Vernon Hardib hat f 
court characterized the British policy in 1897 in thelif.ion. 
following words: “I desire no splendid isolationfihne of 
for England any more than I should desire splendid ally | 
isolation for any friend of mine. But I am equallyfhe Eu 
opposed to all engagements which bind England tof meris 
dangerous obligations to great military poweroyern 


whose interests are not ours, whose objects are notlf,eir o 
ours, whose sympathies and whose convictions ards the) 
not ours. It has kept a free hand, as England aliR rates 


ways ought to keep a free hand, for a free people."Bjono E 
Later England abandoned her free hand and con — 
nived at Russian imperialism in Persia and Frenc} 
imperialism in Africa for the benefit of the supposed 
security of British imperialism. By joining the En. 

tente as a full partner she surrendered the independ 

ence which Sir William Harcourt celebrated in this 
passage and disqualified herself from acting as aff. o. 
effective moderating influence upon either her ass: bree & 
ciates or their opponents. She may or may not have oh tf 
been justified in entering upon these engagements, es. 
but the policy of the Foreign Office from 1905 tf... « 
1914 certainly made the British government re 


. . iopes | 
sponsible for.the consequences of the policy of al oi 
lies over which it had no sufhcient control. This ref. , 
sponsibility has continued almost unabated since th. 1. 


end of the War. Many British statesmen woul! ; 
; ; ip to2 
only be too glad to regain for their country the con 


aad : : ‘pi vier arg? “Bs vol: 
ditional isolation and the limitation of liability whic! 4: 


‘ : hot use 

they reproach the United States for preserving. soy is 
The political condition of Europe at the present cher, 
time is profoundly and essentially unstable. No inf moto 


tervention by the United States will stabilize it ung... 
less the European governments are willing to 2p. cra 
much further than they are now in removing exis#hiieg 
ing causes of unrest and in curing grievances. Tht ding 
instability will precipitate in future years a succes (.9) 
sion of, crises on different parts of the continent.;.. - 
each one of which will threaten the peace of Eu.) 4 
rope and all of which together may fatally retar 


- a ates O 
the economic recovery and injure its social welfar 


wenty 














When these crises occur, one or more of the partic ned | 
to them will seek to treat them, not as an attempi, yj} 
to escape from grievances or wrongs, but as a threafua ily , 
to public order which must above all be discourage. ting 
and suppressed; ‘and in one way or another they wil... 4 « 
ask the United States to join them in suppressing); the 
the disorder and in saving the same old civilization{,.. .},, 
If the United States were committed to a policy Offuc: pa 
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mqualified codperation, it would almost certainly 
tervene on the side of law and order which in the 
ase Of Europe is laid down in the Treaty of Ver- 
ailles. For that reason an indisposition to inter- 
yene except under unusually satisfactory conditions 
sa wise precaution for American public opinion to 
dopt. The welfare of Europe depends upon the 
yradual but inevitable supersession of that Treaty; 
nd any temporary unrest and commotions which 
‘ill tend to produce this result are necessary evils. 
Vhether in any particular crisis American interven- 
jon may contribute to permanent pacification and 
hat form it should take is a matter for future de- 
ision. But the wise American attitude should be 
ne of sympathetic and alert scepticism. If Europe 
eally needs saving and is capable of being saved, 
he European people will have to save themselves. 
America can help only in so far as the European 
bovernments are already on the road to soothing 
heir own animosities and dissensions. A renewal 
f the merely partisan codperation which the United 
tates gave during the War would intensify and pro- 
ong Europe’s domestic conflicts. 


Gas soc? 


HEN the chalk figures on the gasoline sta- 
tion blackboards begin to climb, the car 
bwner grumbles, but he is in the grip of forces so 
arge and vague that he feels no more able to cope 
vith them than the savage caught in a thunder 
torm. He passes it off with incoherent phrases 
bout “supply and demand” or the “oil trust,”’ and 
pes for a turn of better luck. But there is a still 
arder doom approaching him, which he hardly sus- 
ects, and which he might do something to avert. 
;as may in the course of a few years keep on going 
yp to 25, to 30, to 40, to 50—heaven kr.ows where. 
ts volatility may keep on dropping so that he can- 
bot use it without a new type of engine. In fact, he 
ray have to discard the present design of car alto- 
ether, and buy a lighter one or one equipped with 
motor for alcohol or something else. That might 
ave the automobile manufacturing industry from 
he crash which will arrive when its market is satu- 
ated, but it would be uncomfortable for the joy- 
ding public. 

Geologists agree that American oil deposits -are 
eing rapidly exhausted. Nobody can tell when the 
| will come, but few predictions, based on current 
ates of consumption, allow us a margin of over 
wenty years. The crisis, however, will not be post- 
oned until the moment when the last drop is used. 
t will begin the moment when the new wells an- 
ually driven cannot produce enough oil to make up 
or those which go out of production, and also fur- 
ish a surplus to keep pace with the soaring demand. 
Df the seven great fields in the United States, three 
re already in a hopeless decline, the two greatest are 
ust passing their peak, one is largely an unknown 
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quantity, and only one—the Rocky M ountain—is 
certainly on the up-grade. Almost any month the 
supply curve may begin to lag behind the demand. 
That means the beginning of permanently higher 
prices. As prices rise, other sources will be tapped 
at various price levels to retard their ascent. There 
are the undeveloped fields abroad. There are the 
vast deposits of shale. But, so far as we know, 
every one of these sources is more costly than our 
present ones, and all together they can never restore 
the heyday of cheap gas. 

It is about time, therefore, for the man with his 
foot on the accelerator to pay attention to the well 
authenticated fact that untold quantities of oil are 
lost beyond hope of recovery by present methods of 
extraction, that over one-half the available oil is 
left underground when fields are abandoned, that 
not more than 25 percent of the oil in the earth 
ever reaches the pipe line. In addition there are 
losses in storage estimated at 200,000 gallons a day 
or nearly 75,000,000 a year, and further losses in 
antiquated refining processes. And, to round out 
this list merely of the biggest oil wastes, the ordi- 
nary American automobile engine is not more than 
15 percent efficient, while about 30 percent of the 
heat of the gasoline escapes through the exhaust be- 
cause of poorly adjusted carburetors and too rich 
mixtures. If the Oil Conservation Board, recently 
set up in Washington at the instance of Secretary 
Hoover, leads the industry and the consumers to do 
a good job of saving, the marketable oil supply 
might easily become twice as large as it is. Any- 
one who does not want 50 cent gas too soon will do 
well to watch this board like a hawk. 

The job ahead of it isn’t easy, because it has to 
conquer not technical difficulties, which are already 
surmounted in theory, but human habits—individ- 
ual and social. To secure and use oil with a mini- 
mum of waste would be a simple process if it were 
done intelligently and according to plan. Oil lies in 
large pools underground. Geologists can predict 
where in about 85 percent of the cases. To drive 
wells in the best location and of the proper depth, 
to guard against seepage of oil out or water in, to 
take advantage of the natural gas for forcing the 
deposits of oil to the surface, to have precautions 
against the escape of this gas and for the storage of 
oil from “gushers,” to guard against evaporation 
in storage, etc., etc.—these are techniques known 
but rarely practiced. 

For man has at present some queer habits which 
prevent him from acting intelligently. He is mad 
for money gain and likes to gamble; therefore he 
sinks thousands of “wildcat” wells without geologic 
advice. And he cuts the earth up into little blocks 
of private property without regard to the size of 
the oil pools. You and your neighbors all tap the 
same pool. Oil brought up out of one pool through 
your neighbor's little square of land belongs to him, 
through your square it belongs to you. Therefore 
when he drives a well near your border you have 
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to drive a well opposite it. Two wells close to- 
gether are worse than one, because they may waste 
gas pressure, and one of them may be so poorly le- 
cated as to spoil the whole pool through seepage. 
Never mind—compctition is the life of trade! And 
there is extravagant need for haste. You don’t get 
the proper location and the proper depth, you drive 
too many wells, you fail to take necessary precau- 
tions at the surface—all because of the need of 
haste. Never mind—there is a fortune in a lucky 
strike; what do you care about the waste? While 
you are eliminating the waste your neighbor may 
make the haste and the fortune. 

It is the same in storage—improperly insulated 
tanks allow evaporation of about 20 percent of the 
gas; too rapid exploitation leads to unnecessary 
storage capacity. It is the same in refining—gaso- 
line is in demand; therefore in a rich, new field, many 
refineries merely skim off the gasoline and leave 
quantities of valuable lubricants and by-products in 
the crude which is sold for fuel or for some other 
use in which it would be as good if these products 
had been extracted. There are many intermcdiate 
refineries which do a better job, but not a complete 
one. And even the best refineries have an excess 
capacity of some 30 percent, which is a financial 
burden on the consumer. 

There are in existence excellent studies of oil 
waste—Pogue and Stocking alone could supply the 
Oil Conservation Board with ample materials for 
a report on the subject. What is needed is a method 
of social control, and popular acceptance of that 
method. Is it public ownership? Is it competition 
regulated by government licensing? Is it private 
monopoly, regulated as to price and efficiency like 
a public utility? If the car owners of America 
would rise and ask the Board to tell them, and if, 
having been told, they would demand appropriate 
action, much might be done to postpone the crisis 
and make the eventual readjustment easier by be- 
ginning it sooner. So far they have not risen or 
demanded, because they have never heard of the 
waste. They have never heard of it because news 
editors believe they are more interested in murder 
trials and men buried in caves than in the news of 
engineering discoveries. And perhaps they are. 

If you put a family of fruit flies in a glass bottle 
with a piece of banana, they multiply and die off ac- 
cording to a mathematical law dependent on their 
fecundity and the endurance of the banana. Man is 
slightly more intelligent than the fruit fly because of 
his improved mechanical devices, but his social de- 
vices lag so far behind his mechanical ones that the 
result threatens to be much the same. The fruit fly 
type of man, when confronted with the oil situation, 
either does not see it or prates of private enter- 
prise and the dangers of governmental meddling. 
The behavior of man with oil will furnish an inter- 
esting test of his capacity to adapt his social struc- 
ture in time to affect his welfare, if not his survival. 
It ‘tl be worth watching. 
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Remaking Farm Life 


N this issue we publish an article on Communi 

Farming by Dr. Elwood Mead, chief of the Fe 
eral Reclamation Service and one of the foremo 
authorities on farm economics and farm life.  \\ 
recommend a careful perusal of Dr. Mead’s artic 
to every one who has reflected at all upon the proj 
lem of rural decay and its meaning for the natioy 
For we are actually facing a problem of decay. 0, 
farms do indeed produce their billions’ worth , 
products. They still provide us with more than y 
can consume at home and more than we can easi 
sell in the present condition of the world mark: 
For all this, our agriculture partakes too general 
of the nature of exploitation. It is mining out th 
fertility of the soil, and, what is more serious, it 
mining out the zest and vigor of the rural popul 
tion. In far too many districts the young men ha 
departed for city employments, leaving the midd\ 
aged and the old to present a fallacious appearan 
of sustained agriculture. In an immensely great 
number of districts the healthy system of ownersh: 
has given way to absenteeism and tenantry, with vi 
ible deterioration in everything that makes count 
life worth while. 

As Dr. Mead makes clear, rural reconstruction 
a problem which transcends the powers of the i 
dividual farm family. A farmer may be compete 
and industrious ; he may keep his own acres perfect! 
tilled and his buildings in perfect repair; he ms 
maintain his family in health and comfort, but ! 
can not thereby insure a good life for himself, } 
wife and children. If the neighboring farms 2: 
occupied by shiftless ne’er-do-wells, his isolation b 
comes almost insupportable. The associations } 
children form in school or social gathering are 
grave concern to him. Given an opportunity | 
sells out and moves to town, where selection of asst 
ciates is practicable. 

This aspect of the rural problem was fully tak 
into account by the early settlers of New Englan 
They set out deliberately to plant communities, n 
individual homesteads. Weeden, quoted by Le 
Mumford, points out that they “laid cut the villa 
in the best order to attain two objects: first, the t 
lage and culture of the soil; second, the maintenan 
of a civil and religious society.” The inhabitan 
of the village, Mr. Mumford says, were co-partne 
in a corporation. They admitted only such me 
bers as they could assimilate; they restricted t 
right of transferring land. No members of t 
community could through free sale plant in | 
midst a family regarded by the rest of the commu 
ity as undesirable. Anyone who studies these co 
munities through the generations of their vigor ¥ 
be forced to the conclusion that rural life fou 
in them a finer expression than it has ever attain‘ 
in the richer lands beyond the mountains. 

It was the race for new lands that broke | 
the wholesome system of settlement by organic co! 
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munities. For generations the expectation of un- 
earned increment has served to hold the better rural 
stocks to the soil in spite of the deterioration of 
social life. But the epoch of free land has passed, 
leaving as its legacy a speculative bent that bids 
farm prices up to a level beyond the reach of the 
farmer’s son who starts without capital. He has 
his choice between prolonged or even permanent 
tenancy, and joining the masses who are overcrowd- 
ing our cities. - 

For this situation the Single Tax offers a simple 
remedy. Tax the unimproved value out of the land: 
it will then cease to be a speculative investment and 
the man who wishes to live on it and work it will 
find its price within his reach. There are several 
major difficulties with this remedy. _ It is politically 
impracticable, and the confiscation of existing land 
values would dissolve the bonds that hold much of 
our best farming population to the soil. Further- 
more, it does not in itself establish the necessary 
condition of a healthy rural life, organic community 
development. 

Dr. Mead indicates a way by which the main ob- 
ject may be secured without disturbing the existing 
scheme of values and setting up a serious clash of 
interests. Let the state acquire the lands necessary 
for-a whole farm community, drain the mosquito- 
breeding swamps, clear away rubbish and superflu- 
ous fences, lay out the land in farms each carefully 
calculated to maintain its man, and then sell the 
farms on easy terms of interest and payment to care- 
fully selected farmers. Under Dr. Mead’s super- 
vision California has established such a community 
at Durham and has proved that the plan actually 
works. It could be made to work in any state of 
the Union. 

Hardly anyone realizes that from New Jersey 
south to Florida there are millions upon millions of 
acres of land once tilled but now abandoned to scrub 
and bramble, which could be restored to productive- 
ness at far less cost than is involved in putting water 
on the land in the arid West. These soils are thin 
and sandy, to be sure, but they are quite as good 
as those which sustain the flourishing agriculture of 
North Germany and Denmark. Such a plan as Dr. 
Mead proposes would redeem them and add to our 
nation’s assets tens of thousands of independent 
farm homes. 

The New England rural community found its 
natural centre in the church. Religious homogeneity 
can no longer be counted on in the farm community, 
nor is it so necessary in a time when the automobile 
makes possible the assemblage of widely scattered 
congregations. In the community of today the co- 


operative association and the social centre can be 
made to serve the purpose of drawing the several 
households into a compact organization. 

Dr. Mead has marked out the goal toward which 
our agricultural system must move if wholesome 
conditions of country living are to be preserved. 
The process of creating such communities is, how- 
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ever, a slow one. In the meantime the remorseless 
fluctuations of prices are working havoc with the 
farm population from which the personnel for com- 
munity reconstruction must be drawn. Prices of 
staple products rise, land values follow promptly, 
with great activity in sales; prices slump and hosts 
of new buyers are bankrupted. Another contingent 
of beaten men is driven out of the fields and into 
city employment, to swell the overhead of our na- 
tional production. 

Whatever may be said for laissez faire in com- 
merce and industry, it is not a régime under which 
agriculture thrives. There is no possibility of pro- 
portioning the output of agriculture definitely to the 
demand, since there is no forecasting the season. 
The farmer cannot establish stable prices by any 
effort of organization. Neither is there any relief to 
be expected from the conventional tariff policy. If 
through diversification of crops the production of 
staples were reduced to the average requirements of 
domestic consumption the fluctuations in prices 
would become even more extreme than they are at 
present. Our prices fluctuate now with world con- 
ditions, which are much more stable than those of 
any single country. Farming is a gamble today 
and if let alone will be more of a gamble tomorrow. 

What we need is a combination of state and fed- 
eral policies; state policies looking to the creation of 
healthy rural communities, federal policies looking 
to the stabilization of prices, for the benefit of both 
the community settler and the man who follows the 
path of pioneer individualism. Both policies in- 
volve a departure from the old idea of the state 
which limits its functions to police regulation. The 
state would have to employ its credit extensively 
in community building, the federal government in 
impour.ding staples when prices are too low and re- 
storing them to the market when prices rise inordi- 
nately. 

Such policies look difficult of administration. 
They would no doubt prove difficult. We shall, 
however, have more difficult problems to surmount 
if we leave agriculture, the basis of our economic 
life, to the mercies of speculation, landlordism, 
waste of soil and waste of men. 
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Community Farming 


N my boyhood I knew a country school district 
which enjoyed a high reputation in the sur- 
rounding country. It was a fertile farming 
section. The farms were all about the same size 
and the owners took great pride in their cultivation. 
A weedy field or a neglected fence was a common 
reproach. The farmers had overcome the discom- 
forts of mud roads in the winter by gravelling the 
highway through their district. 

These farmers or their parents had moved West 
from New England and New York. They were 
devout religious people and deeply interested in 
good government. None were rich, but all had 
comfortable homes; all dressed well according to 
country standards, and each family had a carriage 
or carryall for Sunday and holiday use. In this 
and other ways they showed their keen civic pride 
in the way they lived and in the progress and repu- 
tation of their neighborhood. 

The ownership of farms by their cultivators made 
each family feel it was a permanent and respected 
part of the community, and there was no tenant 
farmer to hold an inferior place. Inherited ideas 
and traditions caused them to agree as to what they 
ought to do and what their community ought to be. 

This civic pride was shared by the children. It 
was their boast that every home in their district was 
surrounded with a white fence; that every house 
had running water in the kitchen. Other things 
contributed to the high repute of this district. Spe- 
cial attention was given to the selection of teachers 
for the school, and both parents and children took 
an active part in the Sunday school, which was a 
great prize winner at picnics for the excellence of 
its marching, a feature of summer gatherings in 
those days. It was an organized community, not a 
group of isolated units, in which the people worked 
together to maintain the reputation of their agri- 
culture, the excellence of their schools, and keep 
alive those things which ministered to the higher 
life of the community. 


A Year's Changes 


All these desirable conditions were lost within a 
year. The well-tilled fields, the fertile soil, and the 
evidence of thrift and prosperity were noted by a 
city banker who had long planned to have a 
blooded-stock farm, not to make money but as a 
diversion, This seemed the place. He bought sev- 
eral of these farms. Some of his city associates de- 
cided to join in becoming gentlemen farmers. They 
did not concern themselves with prices paid for land 
because recreation was their motive. Those who 
sold declared that what they received made it un- 
profitable for a real farmer to own land. 

The purchasers of these farms did not live on 
them; they made only occasional visits. Hired la- 


borers or tenants were installed in the homes of 
the former cultivators. Most of these tenants were 
recent arrivals from Europe. Several could not 
speak English. None of them knew much about 
the ideas and traditions of American life which 
made the district so ~ttractive. When their chil- 
dren went to school tuey did not look like the chil- 
Gren of the old American families, did not dress 
like them, and there was a racial aloofness on both 
sides. None of the newcomers, parents or children, 
attended the Sunday school. 


Three Social Layers 


There was an immediate and disastrous slump in 
the social and.recreational activities of the district. 
It was no longer a democracy. Instead, there were 
three clearly-defined social layers. At the top were 
the rich city landowners who took little or no inter- 
est in community affairs. What remaine?e of the 
original families felt keenly their changed social po- 
sition. The new tenants and laborers did not care 
about their social status and were equally indifferent 
about what happened to the community. They were 
as a rule good farmers, but as active agents for 
maintaining a high rural civilization they did not 
know what the words meant. 

The children of the original settlers who re- 
mained were unhappy and restless. They wanted 
to get away. Letters from the children of the fam- 
ilies who had gone made them long for the attrac- 
tions of the outside world which these letters de- 
scribed. A considerable number had joined the 
colony of retired farmers in southern California. 
Whenever there was a chance to sell, another Amer- 
ican family moved away. . The place was bought 
usually by a nonresident, so that in a short time 
tenancy was universal and the school was filled with 
the children of half a dozen nationalities. The 
Sunday school ceased to exist. 

There was little falling off in population at first, 
but this also came later. Several of the owners of 
stock farms died; their heirs did not desire to con- 
tinue; the fine stock was sold; the farms given over 
to growing grain, which was cultivated and har. 
vested by machinery which required less labor. This 
kind of cultivation, however, exhausted the stored- 
up fertility of the soil and in time made it a neglect- 
ed, run-down district, which it is today. 

While it can not be said that this change is 
typical of what has taken place in rural life in the 
Middle West in the last forty years, there are 
large areas of which it is true. In many of the 
farming sections of the Middle West, ownership 
has given way to tenancy, with a loss to agriculture 
and a serious lowering of moral and social stan- 
dards. With this has gone an exodus from the farm 
of the kind of people who are sorely needed there. 
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Two years ago I talked with a farmer from a Mid- 
dle West tenant county who had sold out. and was 
on his way to California. He was a graduate of the 
state agricultural college. He inherited a farm and 
when he married he took up its cultivation. His 
mind was filled with ideas of community coéperation 
and betterment, as well as the use of modern meth- 
ods on his own farm. But codperation has never 
thrived in a tenant district, and this was not to be 
an exception. He was the only resident in his 
school district who wanted a better schoolhouse with 
more blackboards, or trees planted in the school 
grounds. He was the only one who worked for the 
buying of pure-bred sires and for improving their 
farm animals. Discouraged or indifferent tenants, 
land owners who feared the expense, made him work 
alone. When his children reached school age he 
had become convinced that it was a wrong environ- 
ment for them to grow up in. For that reason 
rather than because California was a better farm- 
ing state he was leaving to get a farm in one of 
the California state settlements, where the land 
tenure requires the owner to live on his farm and 
where communities are organized to do things that 
can be done better in that way than by individuals. 


The Thirst for Education 


Later on I met a Portuguese farmer also head- 
He said: “I want my children 
to be educate. I no educate, but my children, I 
want them to be. I go to California because they 
have good schools in the country.” 

This movement to California by people who love 
the open country does not extend to the whole state 
but only to certain centres. Rural California has 
some of the most backward communities in the 
United States and some of the best. There are lo- 
calities with great estates where the land is treated 
as a factory to grow crops. Tenants who will pay 
the highest rent or laborers who will work for the 
lowest wages are the kind desired. Where they 
comé from, what their ideas or habits, and what 
their influence on rural civilization is likely to be are 
ignored. This has built up neighborhoods which are 
country slums and other neighbo: hoods where the 
people retain their racial antagonisms, so they create 
here little Balkan states. As helps to good gov- 
ernment, these tenants or laborers are of no more 
value than the mules they drive. From such com- 
munities the American tenant and farm laborer have 
disappeared or are leaving, not because they dislike 
farm work but because they have no social status 
and they and their families have to live in a way 
that affronts their pride and self-respect. 

The other type of rural community has as one of 
its oldest examples Anaheim, a codperative colony 
near Los Angeles. It was founded by a group of 
workers who had the same social ideals and moral 
standards as the Pilgrgn Fathers. ‘Today, more 


than half a century later, it maintains its high ideals. 
Dotted over the state are other communities, 
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planned with an eye to human welfare, as well as 
to utilize the resources with which the state is so 
richly endowed. 

The latest example of planned community de- 
velopment is the state land settlement at Durham, 
California, where several thousand acres of land 
were bought by the state on the advice of soil ex- 
perts of the State University, the purchase price of 
the land being fixed by Dean Hunt of the State 
Agricultural College. The next step was to visual- 
ize the community that was to be, and lay the foun- 
dation on which to rear its economic structure. The 
location was freed from malaria by creating a 
mosquito-abatement district. A soil survey deter- 
mined what should be the size of farms and the 
prices for land to be paid by settlers. Agricultura! 
experts worked out farm programs. The farms 
were sold on long-time amortized payments, which 
gave to the aspiring tenant farmer a lifetime in 
which to become a farm owner. This scheme also 
included homes for farm laborers, which is some- 
thing needed in every country district, as there are 
many farm laborers’ families who need a house, and 
a little patch of land for a garden where there can 
be fruit and flowers and chickens, and which they 
can feel is their own. . 

By mobilizing the expert knowledge of the state 
in the planning of this settlement, by taking advan- 
tage of the experience of other countries in working 
out the interest rate and the length of time given for 
payment, by helping the settlers to codperate in 
business and social affairs, the hundred farms and 
the forty farm laborers’ homes at Durham have be- 
come a landmark in rural progress that has at- 
tracted experts from more than thirty widely- 
separated countries. After a lapse of five years it 
is a firmly-established going concern. The farmers 
are meeting their payments on land and the ad- 
vances made to enable them to live in comfortable 
houses, own good stock, and work with good tools. 
The comfort and convenience of the farm laborers’ 
homes ard the willingness of their owners to do all 
kinds of farm work have been a revelation to those 
who thought the American farm worker had de- 
generated. 


A Demonstrated Success . 


These farm laborers take part in all the codper- 
ative activities of the settlement; their families share 
in the social life on an equality with the farm own- 
ers’ families. Many of them will be farm owners 
in the future. The Durham colony is very like the 
American school district of my boyhood. There is 
the same civic pride in the community; the same in- 
terest in education and community affairs. It has, 
however, a better land tenure and better organized 
community activities. These cannot be broken up 
by the purchase of farms by nonresidents. Until 
the farms are paid for only people who live on them 
are permitted to become owners. If speculation 
had not been thus eliminated half of these farms 
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would be owned today by merchants and capitalists 
of the Sacrament: valley. 

California and the two Carolinas are among the 
agricultural states that have begun constructive 
measures to help men become farm owners. In 
North Carolina 22,000,000 of the state’s 31,- 
000,000 acres are unimproved. Only 8,000,000 
are cultivated, and among the cultivators are 
117,000 landless farmers. These tenants and crop- 
pers follow a primitive and destructive kind of cul- 
tivation. They take everything out of the soil and 
put little or nothing back. This has brought low 
yields which, joined to a drab, monotonous life, are 
causing a wholesale exodus of both white and black 
farmers. The drift is in the wrong direction and 
needs to be changed. If the state could bring its 
good land under cultivation it would add }+00,- 
000,000 to the yearly value of farm products. But 
such results will come only through constructive ac- 
tion based on the idea that land settlement is a 
public question. 


Where the Colonizer Fails 


In order to bring back these departed families 
rural life must be made socially attractive. The 
easiest way to do this is to create communities where 
the people will be helped to act together in business 
and social affairs. The restoration of these idle 
and neglected fields requires group settlement, each 
farmer owning his land but touching elbows with 
his neighbors in many helpful ways. 

The lure of farm ownership must be also held 
out. Money must be provided to help settlers buy 
and improve their patches of land and equip them 
so they can be properly cultivated. That needs the 
best kind of oversight and far more money than 
private colonizers are willing to furnish. That has 
been proved in North Carolina by the failure of 
many colonies where the land buyer was left to hoe 
his own row. The colonizer usually is a land sales- 
man only. His interest ceases when the purchaser 
signs on the dotted line. The sale of the land must 
be the beginning of responsible oversight in the 
colony of the future. 


There is, however, one colonizer in North Caro-~ 


lina who has the true conception. This is Hugh 
McRea of Wilmington. His colonies have been 
outstanding successes because they were organized 
like industrial enterprises. Before he bought the 
land he had worked out the farm program, the 
acres the settler and his family could cultivate, what 
it would cost to improve and equip the farm, and 
how much money the settler should have. What 
the settler did not have he was prepared to furnish. 
In one colony he had an architect design all the 
houses. These colonies have been an agricultural 
and economic revelation in the region where they 
are located, and if there were enough Hugh Mce- 
Reas in North Carolina, land settlement would not 
he a problem in his state. But with only one, and 
his interest centred in one locality, the legislature 
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in 1923 made it a state matter. It created a state 
committee on land settlement, which was to make 
investigations and recommend “practical and feasi- 
ble plans for aiding the landless tenants of North 
Carolina to better their condition.” 

It specifically required this committee to investi- 
gate: 

1. Plans for group or community farm settle- 
ments with the farms owned by their cultivators. 

2. The results of state aid in helping landless 
tenants or croppers to become farm owners. 

This committee combined political and economic 
experience. The chairman was State Senator D. I’. 
Giles. The secretary, R. M. Cox, was a member 
of the lower house. Other members were Frank 
Porter, state statistician; General E. F. Glenn, and 
Prof. S. H. Hobbs, of the State Agricultural Col. 
lege. The committee visited all the states where 
land settlement has been recognized as a subject of 
importance, and has submitted a very able report, 
which includes the following recommendations : 

1. That a state agency be created to establish 
two community settlements which shall serve as pub- 
lic demonstrations of agricultural efficiency and so- 
cial betterment. 

2. That a revolving loan fund, properly safe- 
guarded, be created to assist landless men to become 
farm owners. 

Out of the 19,500,000 acres in South Carolina 
only 5,000,000 acres or a little more than a fourth, 
were. cultivated ir 1923. The tenant cultivators 
number 124,231, of whom 38,000 are white, and 
who are living on the land with no permanent tic 
to any locality. Between 1918 and 1922 the cotton 
crop decreased nearly a million acres. Nine thou- 
sand white families moved into the cotton-mil 
towns and lumber camps in two years. A larger 
number of Negroes went North. The poor farmer 
was being starved out. The good one did not like 
to stay in a country of empty houses and with fields 
being taken over by weeds and brush. 


Private Effort not Enough 


In 1923 the legislature of South Carolina a!so 
created a land-settlement commission, of which ex- 
Governor Manning was made chairman. It visited 
twenty states, saw the California settlements, went 
to Wisconsin and saw what a combination of state 
and private enterprise was doing. The conclusion 
of the commission is stated on the cover page of its 
interesting report: “Jf South Carolina is to prosper 
as it should we must have a home-owning popula- 
tion.” All were agreed that leaving settlement to 
unorganized private effort would not bring this re- 
sult. Great estates would have to be subdivided; 
the briars and brush of neglected farms cleared 
away. There must be houses and livestock and farm 
animals; and above all, groups of families with 
enough members to have good schools, to be able 
to organize for marketing their products, and have 
a social and economic life of their own. 
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Students of this subject and practical experience 
have fixed one hundred as the minimum number of 
farms for such a settlement. This commission be- 
lieves the state should make a trial. Its report rec- 
ommends : 

1. That the legislature enact a statute modeled 
after the California land-settlement act. 

2. That a land-settlement board with five direc- 
tors be created. 

3. That the state loan this board $300,000 at 
414 percent interest, to be used to purchase land 
for an initial colony. 

There are other important recommendations for 
later action, but these show how the commission 
believes reconstruction of farm life should begin. 


Where the Government Stops 


While the problem of how John and Mary can 
be helped to get married and settle down on a farm 
of their own, with plenty of time in which to pay 
for it, is concerning communities and states, the 
U. S. Reclamation Bureau is considering this ques- 
tion as a fundamental feature of reclamation. 

For more than twenty years this important bu- 
reau of the government has been engaged in build- 
ing canals and reservoirs to make waste land fit for 
human habitation. Many of its structures are great 
engineering achievements, but settlement of the land 
and the creation of prosperous homes under these 
works, without delay and waste of effort, have not 
vet been solved; yet conditions created by the Great 
War have made this a fundamental problem of 
reclamation, 

At the last session of Congress the Secretary of 
the Intertor recommended the construction of works 
to reclaim six new areas. 

Five of these proposed projects are in the states 
of Washington, Oregon and Nevada, and they will 
be the ones to determine the methods which future 
settlement and agricultural development should fol- 
low. 

The first step to be taken was an economic study 
of each of these areas. Engineering estimates had 
been made of the cost of the works but nothing had 
been done to determine who owned the land, what 
was asked for that held in private ownership, or 
the other vital things that the man who brings his 
family and undertakes to make a home on any of 
these lands ought to know. 

Whoever was to make these studies should have 
a knowledge of local conditions as well as expert 
knowledge of soils, crops and marketing. The 
only place where investigators having this combina- 
tion of scientific training and familiarity with the 
country could be found was in the agricultural col- 
leges of the states interested, and an appeal was 
made to those colleges for the coéperation of the 
professors who had made a special study of these 
problems. The response was most generous. Ex- 
perts from the universities of California, Nevada, 
and Idaho and from the agricultural colleges of 
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Utah, Oregon, and Washington became members 
of these committees. They were aided by soil and 
engineering experts from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Reclamation Bureau. 

Each area was assigned to a group, who were 
asked to complete their investigations and make a 
report which would be ready for Congress when 
it assembled in December. They were asked to 
make’ soil and economic studies; to 
whether the land was fit for intense cultivation, and 
if so what crops would be suited to the locality; 
what the acre-value of the crops would be, and what 
it would cost to improve and equip a farm. 

Having gathered these facts the committees were 
asked to outline what they believed should be the 
plan of settlement and development for the areas 
they were investigating. They were especially 
asked to give their views as to the selection of set- 
tlers and what qualifications should be required in 
order that they might have a fair chance to suc- 
ceed and be worthy members of their communities. 
If settlers were not required to have all the money 
needed to make a farm a growing concern without 
borrowing, the committees were asked to outline a 
credit system by which the additional money could 
be provided. 

After these committees had prepared their re- 
ports they were to submit them to a local committee 
of business men on each project, for such comment 
and suggestions as might seem desirable. 

The areas of these five projects varied from 
27,000 acres at Baker to 80,000 acres at Owvhee. 
In all, the five projects have 250,000 acres, of 
which 200,000 acres are now privately owned. 
The holdings at present are altogether too large 
for successful cultivation by an individual or fam- 
ily. The largest single holding is 10,000 acres; 
many range from 640 to over 1,000 acres. These 
areas will have to be subdivided and settlers found. 


How Big Should a Farm Be? 


This brought up the question of what should be 
the proper size of the farm and how much money 
would be needed to change a tract of sagebrush land 
of this size into an irrigated farm equipped with the 
improvements and implements needed for its cul- 
tivation. The committees used a good many lead 
pencils in working this out. The result was a 
revelation of the influence of high prices on farm 
development. On farms varying in size from 50 
to 160 acres it was found that the money needed for 
development would range from $6,000 to $12,000. 
It was not believed that a settler without capital 
could undertake such development, even if able to 
borrow all the money, and these committees found 
that on the different projects settlers should have 
of their own from $1,500 to $7,500 and must have 
some assured fund from which the remainder could 
be secured on a long-time loan. It was evident that 
the local rates of interest, which vary from 7 to 10 
percent, on the short-time loans which commercial 
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banks have to make would be no financial basis on 
which a settler could be advised to risk the hard- 
earned money he brought to the enterprise. 

All the committees agreed therefore that some 
fund should be provided from which loans on terms 
suited to the profits of agriculture could be made 
and that the time of the loan should be long enough 
to enable the settler to earn the money out of crops. 
That meant a rate of from 4 to 5 percent and the 
period of payment from 20 to 40 years. 


Advice for the Tenderfoot 


It was realized also that many of the people who 


would come to these projects would be from the 
East and that all the conditions of aridity would 
be strange and new. They would have no knowl- 
edge of when and how to plant or how to use the 
implements required in the preparation of land or 
the distribution of water. To save these people 
from disastrous delays and the wrong use of money 
and effort, four out of the five committees recom- 
mended that advice and direction be made a feature 
of the development of each project and that this 
advice and direction should include economics and 
business as well as cultivation: in other words, that 
these people should be helped to organize for what- 
ever work, in business and other things, a com- 
munity could do better than the individual. 

The probable income from these farms was 
found to vary from $30 to $50 an acre, and this 
estimate was based on statistics gathered from 
other irrigated farms near by. Under the old-time 
settlementlthe land salesman would have fixed that 
income at not less than $200 an acre and produce 
returns from citrus farms in California to prove that 
it was possible. An income of this kind will not 
provide much money to meet payments on construc- 
tion cost of irrigation works which vary on these 
projects from $125 to $148 an acre, nor to pay 
$100 to $187 an acre needed to improve and equip 
the farm. 

The government has provided most generous 
terms for the repayment of construction. costs on 
the works. Only the principal of the money ad- 
vanced for works has to be repaid; no interest what- 
ever is charged, and in the bill recently enacted by 
Congress it is provided that the construction costs 
shall be repaid by an annual contribution of 5 per- 
cent out of the gross crop income. On the estimated 
value of crops this would make the repayment 
period on four of these projects vary from 67 to 
over 100 years. These are not unlike the repay- 
ment conditions on farms in Europe, which run from 
68 years in Ireland to 90 years in Denmark. But 
money borrowed for improvements would have to 
pay interest, and it was the opinion of all the com- 
mittees that the feasibility of these projects depends 
upon a credit fund being provided, from which ad- 
vances for improvement of farms could be made. 

This brought up the question: Is there sufficient 
inducement to attract men to these unimproved 
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areas, where an immense amount of very hard, d 
agreeable and unproductive work will have to 
done? Post holes will have to be dug for fenc¢ 
sagebrush cleared off. There is no harder wo 
than handling a buckscraper, but it will be need 
to prepare the land so that water will flow oy 
the ground and irrigate the crops uniformly. 
answer to this question is that there are people w 
like pioneering; who would prefer to create a fa 
according to their desire rather than to buy one p! 
pared by some one else. 

It was the conclusion of all these committees t! 
the provisions of the Reclamation Act governi 
settlement should be re-written; that settlers m 
be selected—they cannot be selected now whe 
land is thrown open under the Homestead Act; t! 
there be more liberal conditions of payment th 
are now given by any private landowner. The ti: 
has come when we must follow European practi 
which gives from forty to ninety years in which 
pay for a farm, or the Australian system whi 
gives thirty-six years; the time has come wh 
we must consider the rate of interest which t 
farmer can afford to pay, rather than the comm: 
cial rate of interest in the locality. 

Some of the committees recommended that t 
improvement of farms be made a part of constr 
tion and the cost of this added to the cost of can 
and reservoirs. It is held correctly that the prep 
ation of land for irrigation is not agriculture 
engineering, and that if the inclusion of this cost 
the government makes the work too expensive a 
hazardous, then that hazard and expense sho 
not be loaded on the settler and the works sho 
not be built. Part of the cost of such impro\ 
ments should be paid when the farm is taken ov$ 
25 to 40 percent as a cash payment on such co 
being recommended. 


Supervised Expenditures 


If any credit scheme is adopted the money ca 
not be provided by a bank or handed out to sett! 
asaloan. Too many of these settlers lack a knov 
edge of local conditions; too many will come to t! 
undertaking without ever having had any experie 
in this kind of development. If they were giv 
money to spend and left to decide what impro 
ments should be made, some houses would be t 
expensive and some too cheap. The improvem¢ 
of these farms, where public money is provide 
must be dealt with as a service. Some compete 
authority connected with the project must determi 
what kind of improvements will have a value to 
successor if the present settler fails, and so sai 
guard development costs that the farm can be ma 
a going concern at a reasonable expense. That 
the system followed in all countries which have h 
long experience in aid and direction in land sett 
ment, and it will doubtless be adopted if a demc 
stration in planned development becomes a feat 
of these projects. 
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Whoever determines what advances should be 
made, gives advice to settlers, and helps to shape 
community organization holds an important place 
in this development. On his common sense, know!l- 
edge of agriculture, and personal influence will de- 
pend in large measure the rate of development, the 
contentment of the people and repayments to the 
credit fund. He will do much to bring into these 
new communities, in their pregnant years when in- 
stitutions are forming, those things which rural life 
needs and which other industries have adopted. 

A bill (S. 4151) has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Kendrick of Wyoming, and a similar 
bill (H. R. 11171) in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Winter of Wyoming, providing 
for aided and directed settlement of government 
land in irrigation projects. This bill has been unani- 
mously and favorably reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

As pointed out in the Senate report on the bill, 
the purpose of the measure is to change the plan 
under which settlers are accepted and under which 
they undertake their obligations. By doing away 
with the evils of the lottery system in obtaining set- 
tlers, they will be selected on a basis of known quali- 
fications for the work of developing these raw lands 
into homes, and must bring to this joint venture be- 
tween the government and themselves a reasonable 
amount of farm experience and a limited amount of 
capital. 

In order to secure codperation and teamwork 
among the new settlers, the bill provides for placing 
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HETHER the United States needs mem- 

bership in the League of Nations, is a 

question on which European observers 
perhaps are not competent to pass. But that the 
League needs America, that it will never assume 
its proper and final character until it is a worldwide 
organization, including not only the United States, 
but Germany, Russia and Turkey, is a truth which 
is, and long has been, painfully apparent. In its 
present form, the League is far too much a com- 
bination of victors to enforce its own interpreta- 
tion of the peace terms. 

We have known that the League is half a league 
—but we have hoped that it may be half a league 
onward. Yet it is impossible at this late day not to 
doubt the eficacy of an international body that is 
not truly worldwide and cannot arrange for the 
freest and fullest thrashing out of supposed griev- 
ances. The members of the League themselves 
have not yet a real conception of its ultimate true 
character. When, for instance, at the last meeting 
of the Assembly the representative of Hungary 
made a perfectly proper though outspoken speech 
suggesting that if his country has been disarmed by 
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on each settlement an adviser who is qualified to in- 
struct the beginners in irrigation agriculture tc 
whom the problems of reclamation are new; and tc 
initiate and foster coéperative buying and selling 
organizations among the settlers. 

Government loans are provided for the advance- 
ment of permanent improvements and for the pur- 
chase of livestock, as the new plan contemplates not 
only the success and welfare of the settler in becom- 
ing a land owner who actually lives on his land, but 
the protection of the government's investment, rec- 
ognizing the fact that by increasing the opportunities 
for successful development of the projects, prompt 
repaying by the settler of his obligations to the gov- 
ernment is being insured. 

In the words of this unanimous report, “‘it is be- 
lieved to be a conservative, economical, and com- 
mon-sense plan for meeting a problem which con- 
fronts reclamation and will create promptly pros- 
perous farming communities where, without it, there 
would be delay, uncertainty, and loss to many set- 
tlers and the government.” 

This means blazing a new trail and a radical 
departure from the ideas and practices which have 
prevailed from the time the wave of western 
settlement crossed the Alleghenies. We live, 
however, in a different time and only by changing 
our methods to meet these new conditions can 
a solvent development of the unusual resources of 
land and water in the arid region be achieved. 


E.woop MEAp. 


the Danger Spots 


the Treaty of Trianon it was surely never intended 
that disarmament should permanently be unilateral, 
that there was an implied promise that the neigh- 
bors of Hungary would voluntarily do for them- 
selves what Hungary had been obliged to do, it 
might have been supposed that there would be a 
satisfactory answer forthcoming from the repre- 
sentatives of the Little Entente. They could at 
least have expressed themselves in sympathy with 
the principle of general disarmament. They could 
have repudiated the policy of holding down Hun- 
gary and making for a conquered state rules which 
they do not mean to adopt for themselves. They 
could have done this without committing themselves 
in present circumstances too deeply to the practice 
of a peaceful doctrine. They chose, on the con- 
trary, to treat the Hungarian intervention with 
scorn. The past of the Hungarian representative, 
they said, put him out of court. They would be- 
have as they pleased and would not even enter into 
any discussion. But surely the purpose of the 
League Assembly is precisely to furnish an inter- 
national platform on which discussions, even of the 
most delicate kind, can take place between men of 
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good will in the friendliest spirit and without the 
smallest loss of temper. If the Assembly is not 
such a platform it is nothing and worse than 
nothing. 

I write as one of the earliest exponents of the 
League idea, as one who believes in the future of 
the League and can therefore permit himself to 
utter criticism. It is indeed the duty of those who 
believe in the League to point out all its defects 
and to attempt to get them removed. One of the 
greatest defects of the League; as it is now consti- 
tuted—and this was the most conspicuous feature 
of the Geneva meeting last autumn—is the tend- 
ency to regard itself as an alliance of victorious 
peoples who must maintain the spoils of victory at 
all costs against the defeated peoples, and while 
admitting these defeated peoples into their midst, 
do so on the understanding that there shall be no 
revision of treaties, that what has been acquired, 
rightly or wrongly, must not be disturbed. One 
thing that has been acquired which must not be dis- 
turbed is the superior prestige of the victorious 
peoples, and it must not be challenged by any de- 
feated nation impudently asking for equality of 
treatment. 

Such is the attitude towards those nations which 
have been admitted to the League. It is the atti- 
tude taken up towards those nations (with the ex- 
ception of America) which at some later date, as 
it is hoped, will come into the League. In the case 
of Germany it is now the general view that the 
presence of the Reich at Geneva is indispensable. 
Is it not somewhat absurd to pretend to settle all 
the troubles of Europe without the,willing consent 
of Germany after the most complete and unre- 
strained discussions in which Germany shall have 
participated? Nobody is so blind as not to see that 
Germany must be included in the League. But the 
vision is confused and it is regarded as a prelimi- 
nary condition of Germany's admission that Ger- 
many shall subscribe to the apostolic creed of the 
superior morality of the victorious Allies, shall re- 


‘ frain from upsetting the sacrosanct theory that Ger- 


many alone was to blame for the multitudinous 
slaughter of the mad years. That question must be 
definitely put away in the category of unalterable 
historical opinions. Germany must consent to brand 
herself, as in the Versailles treaty, the unique and 
monstrous culprit. So shall she be forever dim- 
inished in the councils of the nations and the Allies 
be the eternal and magnanimous moral superiors of 
Germany. 

Moreover, the French still, fear that in spite of 
the clear clauses of the Treaty and indeed of the 
Covenant, Germany will, when once inside the 
League, probably with a seat on the Council, begin 
to use the machinery of the League itself for the 
revision of the Treaty. They are still clinging 
pathetically to the belief that no matter what provi- 
sions of a treaty, signed in no matter what circum- 
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stances, it must be respected, and that peace must 
be based upon the existing state of things. M. Her- 
riot would not have fashioned the same peace as 
M. Clemenceau. M. Briand prides himself upon 
holding different views from those of M. Poincaré. 
The Radical Party would have made other arrange- 
ments than those of the Bloc National had it been 
in power. But everybody in France agrees that 
peace having been made, whether it is a bad or a 
good peace, whether it is just or iniquitous, whether 
its foundations are rotten or solid, it shall be re- 
garded from henceforward as sacred. This is 
strange reasoning, but it is still the reasoning of 
France, and even England a little while ago was 
unspeakably distressed at the notion of a revision 
of the treaties. 

Let there be no mistake about it: whatever may 
be the nominal conditions on which Germany enters 
the League, if indeed she enters, it is towards a re- 
vision of the treaties that we are marching. It may 
come in one of two ways. The League may be the 
instrument of a pacific revision or if it seeks only 
to resist such revision and to build on unstable 
foundations, both the edifice of the peace and the 
edifice of the League will come toppling down. 
There is therefore a good deal that is unreal about 
the assumptions of the 1924 Assembly. There are 
many danger spots in Europe which it is folly to 
ignore. With or without the permission of the 
League, inside or outside the League, to the credit 
or to the discredit of the League, there is a whole 
host of questions which must be settled, which are 
not settled because they have been provisionally 
regulated by treaty. One need only mention the 
Polish corridor to Danzig which cuts Germany in 
two, the frontiers of Upper Silesia, the arrange- 
ments in connection with the Saar, and the foreign 
occupation of the Rhineland which, it is argued, 
may be continued in certain conditions in perpetuity. 

As for Russia, who is no party to the peace pro- 
posals of Geneva, it is sufficient to remark that she 
can take Bessarabia from Rumania whenever she 
pleases, that she too has a quarrel with Poland, that 
she may yet find herself in collision with Turkey, 
that further East she is likely to have a perpetuaily 
increasing influence which may precipitate wars, and 
that with all this Russia stands outside the League 
—an outlaw with an outlaw’s mentality. 

- In so far as the League has sought to foster the 
spirit of peace it is certainly to be commended, but 
it would be wrong to cherish illusions. Much of its 
work is vitiated by such separate pacts as those on 
which the French and the Central European states 
rely to preserve the territorial arrangements of 
1919. This inconsistent desire to construct Franco- 
Polish pacts, Franco-Czecho-Slovakian pacts, Ru- 
mano-Czecho-Slovakian pacts, and the rest, against 
Germany, against Russia, against Hungary, and so 
forth, entirely militates against the system of nego- 
tiations and of arbitration. When all possible 
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precautions to defend the status quo are taken, when 
all possible subjects of negotiation are ruled out, 
then only will the victorious Allies negotiate on what 
remains. When arbitration must be governed by ex- 
isting documents which are the whole cause of the 
prospective disputes, then the victorious Allies will 
arbitrate, for they can have nothing to lose. Unless 
there is a vivid appreciation of these central criti- 
cisms we shall not reach the heart of the European 
problem, which is precisely the need for some ad- 
justment of the provocative and perhaps disastrous 
legal documents established in circumstances which 
are rapidly changing. 

And outside Europe there are danger-spots 
everywhere—in the coveted and troubled Spanish 
Morocco, in Mesopotamia, in Syria, in the Sudan, 
in Georgia and other border states of Russia, in 
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Afghanistan, in restless India, in disrupted China, 
and above all in the waters of the Pacific to which 
the Geneva Assembly, from which America was ab- 
sent, but at which Japan was present, has pointed 
a warning finger. The League has much work to do 
and it may yet rise to the height of its opportunity, 
but only on condition that its members cultivate 
much more the international mind and do not con- 
tinue to represent nations and groups of nations but 
mankind universally. Also, it is imperative that 
the League shall cease to be a partial, unfinished 
League, out of which are left those nations which 
must be the corner-stones and the buttresses of any 
durable international institution. 


SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


Paris. 


Who is Governor of Texas? 


HE women of Texas have a grievance— 

against the newspapers and magazines of 

the North and East; nor do they hold the 
women of those sections entirely blameless. These 
Téxas women claim that they have been grossly 
misrepresented to the rest of the world in recent 
months. They say they have been represented as 
enthusiastic supporters of “Ma” Ferguson for 
governor of their state; that, as feminists, they 
have been rejoicing in the prospect that Texas was 
to have the first woman governor; and that they 
were not a little peeved when fate took matters in 
hand and gave that honor first to Wyoming, after 
Texas had it surely clinched. 

Against all these representations, and others of 
the same sort, the women of Texas enter a general 
and sweeping denial. They never were, they say, 
for Mrs. Ferguson for governor or anything else; 
they did not vote for her; she does not represent 
anything that any woman of intelligence in Texas 
wanted, or now wants; and the efforts of certain 
eastern feminists to make Mrs. Ferguison’s election 
“a great victory for the women of America” leaves 
the women of Texas cold. They want the wide 
world to know that they—the women of Texas— 
take no pride in any of the political developments in 
their state in the past year. 

What are the facts in the case? Well, Texas is 
a big state, and the currents of opinion run in a 
myriad directions outward from any given point. 
Hence, anyone who would attempt to give the 
“facts” is sure to miss some of them, to get others 
wrong and to mix in some debatable items. But as 
nearly as can be ascertained, these are the salient 
particulars needed for an understanding of the 
peculiar political set-up which now exists in the Lone 
Stat empire. 

Jim Ferguson, a banker of Temple, and a 
farmer on the side, ran for governor in 1914. He 


was an able man, something of a student, and a 
convincing stump speaker. His theme was the 
wrongs of the tenant farmers of Texas. He knew 
what he was talking about, and he won the election 
quite handsomely. Incidentally, he built up what 
has since been called the “Ferguson bloc’ in the 
electorate of the state. He was supported by the 
tenant farmers, by the big brewing interests of the 
state, and by all that rabble which is convinced by 
the fluent orator. His first term was noteworthy 
for the number of pardons granted by the executive 
to convicts in the prisons of the state. There are 
those who say that these pardons did not always 
represent mere “executive clemency.” 

He was reélected in 1916, and took this as a 
mandate from the people to “clean things up.” Of 
course, that is a phrase susceptible of many inter- 
pretations, some of them not quite reputable. Early 
in 1917 he began to “clean up” the state university. 
Curiously enough, this was on the prohibition issue. 
Five members of the faculty of that institution had 
made themselves non grata to the brewing inter- 
ests of the state. Governor Jim ordered the board 
of regents to remove these five men. The board 
was obedient. They were removed in July—their 
terms to end on August 31. 

The friends of the university were aroused. Ugly 
rumors had long been circulating to the effect that 
the governor's administration of the state’s finances 
was not above reproach. His own bank at Temple 
was thought to be involved in some sort of mal- 
administration of state money. Proof was slowly 
accumulated; and in August the legislature was con- 
vened for the purpose of investigating the situation. 
Formal charges of mal-administration were made; 
the Senate organized itself as a high court of im- 
peachment; the charges were thoroughly aired and 
investigated; and the sentence of the court was 


“Guilty as charged.” 
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Thus ended the first chapter in the Ferguson 
career. The lieutenant-governor succeeded him; 
the five members of the university faculty were re- 
stored to their positions by September 15, the state’s 
finances were readjusted; and most of the people 
of the state hoped that the whole unsavory episode 
could be forgotten. 

But not Jim Ferguson. He was far from having 
finished his political career. True, his impeachment 
had seemed ‘to carry with it complete disbarment 
from the enjoyment of any office of profit or trust 
under the constitution of the state of Texas, for- 
ever. But the office of United States Senator from 
Texas is not a state office; and he could aspire to 
that. He tried in that field, but was not successful; 
and, anyhow, he didn’t want that kind of an ofice— 
then. He wanted to be governor again for the 
sake of “vindication” —with the perquisites there- 
unto appertaining. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1924 he announced 
himself as a candidate for governor. His opponents 
brought suit to enjoin the state board of elections 
from placing his name on the ballot, on the ground 
that his impeachment had actually stripped him of 
all his civic rights. The highest court of the state 
held with his opponents. His name could not go 
on the ticket. 

He was hurt, but not discouraged. ‘These peo- 
ple who talk so much about the Constitution,” he 
said, “have just as much real use for the Constitu- 
tion as a Tom-cat has for a marriage license. I'll 


. show them.” He did. The next day, his wife an- 


nounced herself as a candidate for governor. This 
announcement was first regarded as a joke; but it 
was very far from a joke. The “Ferguson bloc” 
put her into the running in the first primary; and 
fear of the Ku Klux Klan made her the nominee of 
the Democratic party in the “run off’”—the second 
primary. @ 

Who voted for her? In the first primary, held 
in July, 1924, she got only the votes of the original 
“Ferguson bloc.” In the second primary, in 
August, she got those same votes, and the votes of 
all who preferred even a Ferguson and a woman to 
an avowed Klan candidate. So far, so good. But 
what of the final election in November? 

That’s a strange question to ask about a Texas 
election! Well, not so strange. The anti-Ferguson 
Democrats were not yet defeated. They looked 
about for an opposing candidate—in spite of the 
fact that by voting in the Democratic primaries they 
had pledged themselves to-vote for the successful 
candidate of those primaries. They found one ina 
professor of political science at the university. This 
man was a Republican, which both clarified and com- 
plicated the situation. It was thought he would 
command the Republican vote—always small, of 
course, but important now; it was assumed that the 
Negroes would vote for him; and the anti-Fer- 
guson Democrats were given two months in which 
to argue themselves into voting for a Republican. 
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The outlook for an anti-Fei guson governor was not 
hopeless. 


But Texas was in a turmoil. The Republican can- 
didate could not rid himself of the support of the 
Klan. The Klan members had no place else to go; 
so they threw themselves into his arms. He repu- 
diated them, but their love overcame all his pro- 
testations. The results were disastrous. It is com- 
puted that the Republican voters were disgruntled 
and refused to support him. The Negroes were 
scared and left him flat. He was defeated—on the 
face of the returns. He got 300,000 votes to Mrs. 
Ferguson’s 400,000. None the less, there are those 
who claim that if the votes had been counted hon- 
estly, he would have been returned the victor. 

Mrs. Ferguson was elected. She was supported, 
not by the women of Texas, but by the original 
“Ferguson bloc,” by those members of the Demo- 
cratic party—both men and women—who could not 
bring themselves to vote for a Republican and by 
those others, Democrats, Republicans and Negroes, 


-who would not vote for anyone for whom the Kian 


was voting. Mrs. Ferguson’s elxction had in it no 
element of triumph for women. 

Moreover, “now it can be told” that Mrs. Fer- 
guson is not to be the real governor of Texas. 
Since the election in November she has taken little, 
if any, part in those deliberations by which the 
state’s new program has been mapped out. At 
practically all such gatherings, large or small, she 
has been “represented”’ by her husband, who has, 
usually, reported that “Ma” had the hay fever and 
could not be present. To be sure, “Ma” is the only 
legal governor, now that she has been “inaugu- 
rated.” But there are few Texans who think of her 
as governor; almost none who speak of her as 
“Governor”; and none at all, it is generally re- 
ported, who take the trouble to confer with her as 
to programs, problems or prospects. Jim is once 
more referred to as “Governor Ferguson”; Jim is 
consulted about everything. Jim moved to Austin 
from his home in Temple long before the time for 
the new administration to come. He needed to be 
“on the spot” for the consideration of important 
state policies. Although disbarred from holding any 
ofhce of profit or trust under the constitution of the 
state, he is governor by proxy—the real governor. 
This of course on the fundamental matrimonial prin- 
ciple that.“‘What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine 
is my own.” 

Jim has been more than “vindicated.” He has 
been put into a position such as probably no other 
American has ever enjoyed. With all of the pow- 
ers, privileges and perquisites of public office, he 
has none of the responsibilities. Jim is to be “‘un- 
oficial adviser to the governor of Texas.” That's 
all. Well, no: he’s also to be unofficial adviser to 
all the executive departments. There’s a State High- 
way Department for example with $30,000,000 to 
spend on roads in the next few years. Jim will ad- 
vise the department how to spend this money. But 
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remember—he is a private citizen, without official 
standing, and without salary. 

Texas still belongs to the old South. The polit- 
ical orator still quotes from the classic poets and 
ends his eulogium with a stirring peroration. 
Hence, Texas is still a land of chivalry. The men 
of Texas are under obligation to treat “‘Ma” as a 
woman should be treated. She must be protected 
from the rough ways of the world. It is only proper 
that her husband should serve as liaison officer be- 
tween her and the crude world of politicians 
who know what they want. Jim can be “cussed 
out” even by the very ones who most admire 
him for the way in which he has “come 
back” and “put the enemy to route.” But, accord- 
ing to code, the men of Texas must take off their 
hats in the presence of “Ma.” 

Not so, however, the women. They do not care 
for the notoriety their state has achieved im these 
matters; they are not impressed by the fact that 
their governor is a woman; they realize the side- 
plays by which the actualities are covered up; and 
they are ready to speak out in meeting if they get 
the chance. 

Before the inauguration of Mrs. Ferguson, they 
had no illusions about the future. They expected 
the bootleggers to get by with greater ease; they 
assumed that the old extension of the pardoning 
power, in the former Ferguson administration, 
would be renewed; they looked forward to more 
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trouble for the progressive members of the uni- 
versity faculty; and they expected Jim to be the real 
power behind the throne in all financial affairs. They 
did not hesitate to say so. 

The inauguration has taken place, and “Ma” is 
now the ostensible governor of the state. What is 
happening? 

It is still too early to tell. But in her inaugural 
address, ““Ma” intimated that the efforts of the 
preceding administration to enforce the prohibition 
laws would not be stringently followed; that there 
were a good many cases in which executive clem- 
ency might well be extended to inmates of the state’s 
prisons; and that her hope was to make her ad- 
ministration a success by codperating with those 
who were interested in such things as rural schools 
and tenant farmers’ conditions. 

‘“‘What’s yours is mine”; but can the state stand 
such a doctrine? 

The women of Texas want it distinctly under- 
stood that they did not desire any such development 
in the political life of their state; they did not vote 
for it; they expect nothing constructive to come of 
it; their only hope is that the whole business will go 
on without too much sickening experience for the 
next two years; and that in 1926 the people will 
have intelligence enough to rescue themselves from 
the impossible situation in which they now find 
themselves. 

Joseru K. Harr. 


Lincoln 


HE mists that have been closing between us 

and the figure of the real Washington ever 

since Gilbert Stuart decided that the left side 
of his face best represented the Father of a Coun- 
try, and turned out some thirty-odd copies and vari- 
ations of his portrait of it, have not yet closed over 
Lincoln. If Stuart had thought better of his illumi- 
nating version of the long, shrewd, unsensitive and 
incorruptible right side of that grand old physiog- 
nomy, and not so well of a prim, powdered and im- 
mortal sphinx, we might have been spared some- 
thing of the strained legend that runs from Cherry 
Tree to a frozen finality on the two-cent stamp. 
Fortunately, Lincoln is still fairly visible. Yet a 
legend will inevitably grow up about him too, and 
the nobly twisted oak will be hidden under a para- 
sitic vine of idealization, ignorance, and apotheosis. 
Lincoln was great—nobody disputes that. But we 
want to believe that he was always great; we rebel 
at the thought that he might never have become 
great, or even less than that, a chance interesting 
head above the surface. We shrink at the idea that 
he carried within himself the seeds of uncertainty, 
despair, mediocrity. We explain away these bur- 


dens as flaws sometimes attractive, always pardon- 
able, in a man twnaccountably, but indisputably, 


chosen by destiny for a great place. We are more 
inclined to think him great in spite of his handicaps 
than because he lived with them and outgrew them. 
He was “great’’; once that has been admitted, we 
can safely give him a great man’s allowance of pe- 
culiarity. And once we have allowed him a few 
negative traits we can forget them, and confine our- 
selves to his greatness, which we make less great by 
this forgetfulness. Here is the beginning of legend. 

At its simplest, the legend is something like this: 
Abraham Lincoln was a poor rail-splitter and coun- 
try lawyer who rose to be president of the United 
States, almost miraculously, just as the country 
needed a man who was wise, brave, and forgiving. 
He saved the Union, he freed the slaves, he wrote 
the Gettysburg address, the Second Inaugural, and 
a letter to Mrs. Bixby. He was cruelly murdered 
by Booth in Ford’s Theatre. Booth tripped and 
broke his leg, crying “Sic Semper Tyrannis.” Of 
all our many great presidents Lincoln was perhaps 
the greatest except Washington and either Roose- 
velt or Wilson, but not both. 

Intelligent Americans who have about as much as 
that in mind—and they are many, may have added 
another dimension to their conception of Lincoln by 
knowledge of his treatment of Chase, or a third 
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dimension through accidental reading of his letter 
to General Hooker. But on the whole even intelli- 
gent Americans are ready for a legend. How ready 
we learned a few years ago when George Gray 
Barnard’s statue was furiously assailed as a hideous 
scarecrow. Our idea of Lincoln was that of Saint- 
Gaudens, or something even more (in Stanton’s 
phrase) the property of the ages. We were already 
part of those ages ourselves, so Lincoln’s nobility, 
perhaps more than his humanity, was our unassail- 
able property too. The quarrel went deeper than a 
mere opposition between the partisans of a faith- 
fulness of the body and the partisans of a faithful- 
ness to the soul. It was more than a disagreement 
between some who were sure that the statesman 
could not possibly have been as ugly as Barnard’s 
rail-splitter and others equally sure that the rail- 
splitter could not possibly have looked as statesman- 
like as Saint-Gaudens made him out. It was essen- 
tially a fight between two extremes of the legend 
already growing up, between the wing which saw 
in the poor awkward laborer’s rise a vindication of 
democracy and the wing which saw in the fortunate 
miracle of a great man’s guidance during civil war 
a vindication of belief in destiny’s watchfulness over 
America. Either view provided more gilt for a 
legend. Those who sought to avoid legends were 
tempted to prefer neither one statue to the other, 
but both at once, seeing in the pair, one awkwa. 4, 
the other noble, something symbolic of immortal 
qualities gradually self-hammered into perfection, 
slowly, almost reluctantly brought out from their 
hiding place within the possibility of failure, blight, 
mediocrity. The Lincolns suggested by the two 
statues are not in contrast, they are inseparable if 
we are considering the span of his whole life. 

On the whole, Lincoln has been well served by 
his biographers, and no legend can survive an intel- 
ligent reading of them. Yet how much better those 
books would have been, and how much more re- 
markable a Lincoln would have sprung from them, 
could they have been written free from the shadow 
of his accepted greatness. Since the fact of his 
moral and intellectual eminence rises plainly from 
the barest recital of his acts and words, it is a pity 
that his biographers so humanly succumbed to a 
preoccupation with that fact and with its proof. The 
invaluable Nicolay and Hay are _ ponderously 
official, in twelve volumes, and obsessed with their 
chronicle as history. Their Lincoln is so much the 
President who happens to be a man and so little a 
man who happens to be the President. Herndon, 
with his flashes of revelation, his chasms of fatuity, 
his sense of his old law partner’s immortal fame 
struggling with an anecdotal, human, humorous 
past. Then the able compiler, Charnwood, whose 
sifting of the original sources remains the best life 
of them all. And lately, a stimulating, at times very 
moving, but opinionated study by Professor Na- 
thaniel W. Stephenson, often nearer to his subject 
than Charnwood, but less well-balanced, and far too 
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tempted by speculations, some of which are illumi- 
nating, others quite groundless.* 

Over all of them hangs the shadow of Lincoln’s 
greatness. At times this knowledge prompts the 
biographer to deeper scrutiny, profounder writing 
than might have been occasioned by the same acts 
of an admittedly lesser man. At other times this 
knowledge leads them into deprecating morasses of 
soft-footed conjecture about why Lincoln did cer- 
tain things he ought not to have done, or equally 
conscious ratiocinations about the reasons for some- 
thing he did extremely well. And all of them tar- 
nish and dilute his greatness by the admixture of 
their own moral judgments. Read them for in- 
stance on the subject of Lincoln's written promise to 
a man from Kansas, who thought he could swing 
the state’s delegation to Lincoln in 1860, of “one 
hundred dollars to bear the expenses of the trip.” 
By even our standards in this Year of Oil, 1925, a 
bribe. Quite excusable, all things considered, par- 
ticularly the political atmosphere of those days, and 
not important, yet none of them, in the several pages 
of motive-weighing and character analysis devoted 
to the incident, call it by its right name. It may have 
been characteristic of Lincoln at that time, almost 
certainly it was not, and it has no connection with 
what Lincoln showed himself to be as President. 
Why excuse or blame? There it is, and possibly the 
best explanation is no expfanation at all. 

We would’ give a good deal for that impossible 
thing, a good account of Lincoln’s life up to 1860 
(or even the first half of 1862), and written by 
someone whose knowledge of him ceased with that 
year. Could such a biographer have predicted the 
kind of man who was to emerge from the war? 
Barring the debates with Douglas, and a few other 
speeches, there was very little on which one might 
build hopes for what was actually to come. The 
ungainly, slow-moving figure, awkward almost to 
ugliness, unnaturally tall when he was standing, the 
height of other men when he was sitting down, who 
went to Niagara and only “wondered where all that 
water came from,” who loved to stop people on the 
street with a new story, often very coarse; whose 
body and mind “worked slowly, as if they needed 
oiling’; who read hardly any law, and was likely to 
win a case only if his sympathies’ were completely 
enlisted, and after long preparation; who spent 
hours locked in his office in gloomy contemplation; 
who did practically nothing as a congressman in 
Washington; whose friends more than once feared 
for his mind, and who was frequently sunk deep in 
the blackest, most unproductive, morbid depression. 
Great gifts one might have seen lurking in him, 
flashes of mind, and a good heart, but one might as 
easily have felt them foredoomed to wither in luck- 
less, self-mistrustful soil. 

It is clear now by what a narrow margin Lincoln 





* Lincoln, by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. Indianapolis and 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5. 
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escaped eclipse at the hands of his own uncertainty 
and lack of ambition, and by what happy accidents 
he slipped into a position where the best in him could 
be forged on the anvil of events. Had he chosen to 
go West as governor of the territory of Oregon, 
would he be anything more than an obscure name to 
us today? And he became President almost by ac- 
cident too. Seward was the obvious choice, and 
since the Democratic split made a Republican vic- 
tory practically certain, it was perhaps not indis- 
pensable to have a candidate from the West for the 
sake of the western vote. We still do not know just 
what wires the Lincoln managers pulled at the con- 
vention, but the appointment of Cameron as Secre- 
tary of War raises more than a suspicion that the 
convention’s decision was as much the result of 
intrigue as of reason. To those men Lincoln seemed 
a good candidate; some of them may have felt he 
was a great man as well, but he was chosen because 
he was a good candidate, and one from the western 
state of Illinois. By accident, their satisfactory can- 
didate turned out to be the greatest of Presidents, 
or perhaps of all Americans. 

He did not turn out so to be at once. For months 
after his inauguration there was vacillation, uncer- 
tainty, mistake after mistake, particularly in the 
judgment of individual men. At times Lincoln’s 
humility, which he never lost and which later became 
one of the cornerstones of his greatness, was pa- 
thetic, as on that occasion when McClellan, at whose 
house Lincoln used to call instead of summoning 
him, came in while the President was waiting, only 
to send down word that he was tired and had gone 
to bed. “Did Stanton say I was a damned fool?” 


Those Naval 


ELATIONS between the United States and 
Japan could hardly be worse. Scarcely a day 
passes but Secretary Hughes exclaims in a 
loud voice on the cordial atmosphere which exists 
between Tokyo and Washington; barely a week but 
Kato makes some pleasant aside to the effect that 
Japan has forgotten all about the Immigration law 
and never really cared much about it anyhow. The 
man in the street fairly writhes with alarm at such 
disquieting symptoms; for when husband and wife 
go around in public telling the world of the precise 
warmth of their mutual devotion, the world ex- 
pects and generally is treated to a snappy little di- 
vorce. And when nations exchange fulsome and’ 
persistent compliments out of a clear sky, the stock- 
market trembles and editors grow grey hairs. Un- 
less this exchange of amenities is stopped, war is 
only a matter of months. 

Now as to our navy: every man not paid by Brit- 
ish gold, not a mushy-brained pacifist, nor a mere T. 
R.’ian mollycoddle, knows that our navy is no 
longer 5-5-3, or even 5-4-3. Mr. Shearer proved 
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Lincoln remarked, “then probably I am, because 
Stanton is usually right.” And we find him requir- 
ing one general to consult the judgment of another 
“with my own poor mite added.” This humility 
never disappeared. But side by side with it there 
grew a power to take counsel in the gravest matters 
of all with himself alone, to make momentous de- 
cisions with a finality all the more majestic for hav- 
ing been acquired slowly, at the price of infinite 
solitary thought. 

Under the fire of tragedy and effort, indecision 
melted away, and aimless depression was refined 
into the clarity of unplumbable sadness. No one 
will ever know what alchemy was taking place, in 
the darkest days of the war, when those about him 
were profoundly moved by his spirit’s infinite 
misery, when he walked the lonely streets with one 
companion, on those nights of more than human 
melancholy when “the long legs were always cold.” 
Out of such torture he rose to new heights, calm, 
tired but indefatigable, to words spoken that we 
can never forget, not only prose as fine as any, but 
a true mirror of the man who uttered it. One feels 
most respect for him when that respect is mingled 
with affection. But affection, reverence, respect are 
worn and feeble words to express our feelings for 
a man who shows us what powers for growth and 
triumph lie within the human spirit. 

Most men never truly feel the weight of life, or 
else flatten under the load. Some achieve the use- 
ful hardness of coal, while a few, - very few, under 
terrible pressure bring forth the brilliant and im- 
mortal diamonds of the soul. 

Rospert Litre ct. 


Manoeuvres 


it was 5-3-1, but he was probably optimistic. It is 
well known that any naval inferiority, plausible 
though it may be in time of peace, equals zero in 
time of war. The stronger takes the seas and holds 
them; the weaker talks grandly of attrition and 
hugs its harbors. Our navy is deplorable. Cannot 
the British post-Jutland Incollapsible elevate her 
guns to an angle of 45 degrees? Cannot the In- 
controvertible * do twice that? And our most 
modern ships must content themselves with a beg- 
garly 44.5 degrees. (Note: The figures are given 
in Fahrenheit throughout.) Has not our Naval In- 
teiligence confessed that it knows practically noth- 
ing of the most recent performances of the Japanese 
Geisha class? Our naval attaché at Tokyo was 
ordered to inspect the Geisha, but was forced to 
leave at the end of the second act because his wife 
was 4 Methodist and he had growing children at 
home. What of the Japanese secret bases? How 
many are there? Where are they? We don’t know. 





* Now under construction to replace the retired Unsociable, as 
provided by the annex to the Washington Treaty, 
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They are secret. And what of the British govern- 
ment’s refusal to permit us to change the name of 
the Arkansas to something more suitable, unless 
England were allowed to launch ten more battle- 
cruisers? These matters have been debated in Con- 
gress, and our doubts finally confirmed by Secretary 
Wilbur’s announcement that everything in the navy 
was all right and that he didn’t wish to answer any 
more questions. 

Here we are then, on the point of war with Ja- 
pan, with a navy that is merely a collection of tar- 
gets, without the British hauteur of the Incollap- 
sible or the blisters on the bottom of the Geisha. 
Yet where do our naval pundits propose to hold our 
next naval maneuvres? In the Gulf of Mexico or 
in New York harbor? No. They propose to hold 
those manceuvres near Hawaii. They propose to 
defend those islands against a hypothetical foe, 
Korea perhaps? or Siam? Hah?* Could anything 
be more tactless or better calculated to increase the 
difficulties of the editors of the rotogravure sections 
of our great daily papers? 

We can readily see why our navy made the 
choice. Simple boredom. They are tired of the 
Atlantic. They have already proved everything 
they can prove in the Atlantic, some of it several 
times over. They have shown that New York can 
be taken by sea, that the Panama Canal can and 
should be destroyed, that our navy is antiquated and 
powerless to defend our lives, our fortunes, our 
sacred honor, our sugar plantations in Cuba and the 
National City Bank. Now they want to prove that 
the Japanese navy can pick up Hawaii any time she 
wants more volcanoes, lepers or ukaleles. That 
demonstrated, the navy would devote the next few 
seasons—until actually attacked by the Japanese 
fleet-—to showing that Guam might just as well be 
given away while it is still ours to give, that the 
Philippine Islands are as accessible as a federal pro- 
hibition agent on Broadway; and that Alaska would 
last just about as long as a snowball in the Senate. 

Nothing could be more provocative, and there is 
no sense in it anyhow, as we know exactly what 
these maneuvres will prove: e. g., that Hawaii can 
be taken by the Japanese fleet, that our navy is not 
up to the 5-5-3 ratio, and that every good little 
Congressman should vote for all the items in the 
next Navy Appropriation bill without asking any 
questions. 

These things are self-evident, but unfortunately 
other matters are equally self-evident, and need to 
be set down from time to time, lest we forget the 
meaning of the commonplace. 

A fleet of battleships is an offensive weapon. 
Naval strategy is a game that goes on, peacetime 
and wartime, a game of disposing one’s weapons 
where they may serve us best. The disposition of 
a fleet is an offensive act in itself. We could not 
hold fleet manceuvres off the west coast of Ireland or 





®This “Hah” should be pronounced sneeringly, 
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the Straits of Gibraltar without arousing a certain 
amount of alarm in Great Britain; and the British 
government does not consider sending the Grand 
Fleet to demonstrate off Halifax or Bermuda. Each 
power might be well within its legal rights, but Lon- 
don and New York would feel legitimate alarm, 
much as an ordinary man does when a ffiend points 
a loaded pistol at his heart. 

Where, then, shall we hold these mancuvres? 
For we must hold them. They are the only means 
yet devised for keeping admirals away from Wil- 
liamstown. As we have seen, the capture of New 
York, the destruction of the Panama Canal and the 
Guantanamo playground are vieux jeux. We can’t 
maneeuvre in the South Atlantic without making the 
Monroe Doctrine tremble in every limb. In the 
North Atlantic we would be offensive to Great Brit- 
ain, France, or both. The Mediterranean would 
infuriate our two political pterodactyls, hurt the 
feelings of Greece, and annoy what was left of Al- 
bania beside bringing us into war with Italy. The 
Baltic would affront Finland, the Black Sea offend 
Russia, the Caspian is too far from home and the 
Antarctic too cold. 

There remain then only purely American waters. 
The Great Lakes are an obvious choice, but here 
again diplomatic considerations must prevail. To 
mass our fleet even in Lake Michigan would certain- 
ly be construed as a threat to Canada, and we don’t 
want to threaten Canada until we see how she is go- 
ing to act on the wood-pulp question. There remains 
but one place, then, where our manceuvres can prop- 
erly be held, the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 

Diplomatic considerations are almost nil. We 
need only conciliate Senator Smoot and the elders 
of the Mormon Church. As against the fact that 
our fleet would cause the waters of the lake to rise 
and wash the feet of the Saints, we could mention 
the large amount of money the sailors could spend 
in the tenderloin of Salt Lake City. 

The next point to be considered is invulnerability. 
Our out-ranged, out-blistered, out-speeded ships 
would be perfectly secure against surprises. The Jap- 
anese navy would have to cross the Sierras to get 
at them. We cou!d hold maneeuvres to our heart's 
content, secure from all possible foes, confident that 
no nation was affronted by our presence in those 
waters. There would be no need for Hughes and 
Kato to exchange those ominous courtesies, so dole- 
fully reminiscent of the formalities which encrust 
the code of the duello. —_- 

Again, the navy could be tested as in no other 
way. Salt Lake City could be defended, attacked, 
captured, surrendered and held for ransom, and the 
fleets could get the best of all target practice. For, 
owing to the great density of the water of the lake, 
they would float so high that a shot below the water- 
line would pass harmlessly under the keel. Like 
needles on a pool of quicksilver, they could not be 
sunk at all. The Red fleet could hammer the Blue 
fleet and the Blue fleet torpedo the Red, planes 
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could drop huge bombs impartially on everyone and 
the Los Angeles and Shenandoah could use up the 
year’s supply of helium in trying to see which fleet 
was which. Valuable data could be obtained on 
density, elasticity, penetrability, impenetrability and 
atrabiliarity. 

And then, with the lessons thus learned, carefully 
guarded and given out only to the instructors of the 
Naval War College, the Naval General Staff, the 
clerks in the Navy Department, and Congressional 
Committees, we might set about the construction of 
a fleet before which the Incollapsibles would be as 
pricked bladders and the Geishas retire in con- 


‘ fusion to their secret bases. 


Or we might not. 
Joun CARTER. 


Whale 


Rain, with a silver flail; 
Sun, with a golden ball; 

Ocean, wherein the whale 
Swims minnow-small; 

I heard the whale rejoice 
And cynic sharks attend; 
He cried with a purple voice, 

“The Lord is my Friend!” 


“With flanged and battering tail, 
With huge and dark baleen, 
He said, ‘let there be Whale 
In the Gold and Green!’ 


“He gave me a water spout, 
A side like a harbor wall; 
The Lord from cloud looked out 
And planned it all. 


“With glittering crown atilt 
He leaned on a glittering rail; 

He said, ‘Where Sky is spilt, 
Let there be Whale.’ 


“Tier upon tier of wings 

Blushed and blanched and bowed; 
Phalanxed fiery things 

Cried in the cloud; 


“Million-eyed was the mirk 
At the plan not understood; 
But the Lord looked on his work 
And saw it was good. 


“He gave me marvelous girth 

For the curve of back and breast, 
And a tiny eye of mirth 

To hide His jest. 


“He made me a floating hill, 
A plunging deep-sea mine. 

This was the Lord’s will; 
The Lord is Divine. 
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“I magnify his name 
In earthquake and eclipse, 
In weltering molten flame 
And wrecks of ships, 


“In waves that lick the moon; 
I, the plough of the sea! 

I am the Lord’s boon, 
The Lord made me!” 


The sharks barked from beneath, 
As the whale rollicked and roared, 
“Yes, and our grinning teeth, 
Was it not the Lord?” 


Then question pattered like hail 
From fishes large and small. 

“The Lord is mighty,” said Whale, 
“The Lord made all! 


“His is a mammoth jest 
Life may never betray; 

He has laid it up in His breast 
Till Judgment Day; 


“But high when combers foam 
And tower their last of all, 
My power shall haul you home 

Through Heaven wall. 


“A trumpet then in the gates, 

To the ramps of a thundering drum, 
I shall lead you where He waits 

For His Whale to come. 


“Where His cloudy seat is placed 
On high in an empty dome, 

I shall trail the Ocean abased 
In chains of foam, 


“Unwieldly, squattering dread; 
Where the blazing cohorts stand 
At last I shall lift my head 
As it feels His hand. 


“Then wings with a million eyes 
Before mine eyes shall quail: 
‘Look you, all Paradise, 


I was His Whale!’” 


I heard the Whale rejoice, 
As he splayed the waves to a fan; 

“And the Lord shall say with His Voice, 
‘Leviathan!’ 


“The Lord shall say with His Tongue, 
‘Now let all Heaven give hail 

To my Jest when I was young, 
To my very Whale.’” 


Then the Whale careered in the 8ea, 
He floundered with flailing tail; 
Flourished and rollicked he, 
“Aha! Mine Empery! 
For the Lord said, ‘Let Whale Be!" 
And there Was Whale!” 
WituaM Rose Benét. 4) 
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Washington Notes 


F you want the key to this administration just keep your 
eye on those three key boards—Interstate Commerce, 
Federal Trade and Tariff. Even the most superficial 
knowledge of the way the government functions is enough 
to compel appreciation of the great power and vital nature 
of these cemmissions. They are semi-judicial, fact-find- 
ing, policy-framing. The theory is that they are bi-partisan 
or non-partisan and non-political. It has not always 
worked out that way. From the way they change as 
vacancies occur, the real character of an administration can 
best be judged, and the real purpose of the Executive more 
clearly revealed than in any other way. They flavor the 
whole governmental dish. 

What is happening now, as a deliberate White House 
plan, is the slow but steady conservatizing of these boards. 
The mind and the hand of Mr. Coolidge are plainly shown 
in the two appointments he has already made. It is his 
obvious purpose to bring them, so far as he can, into line 
with his own arid brand of New England conservatism, 
which, as is concluded on all sides, is the very last word in 
conservatism, the extreme outer edge, as it were. 


When, under the law, the President has to fill a vacancy 
on one of these key commissions with a Democrat, he in- 
stinctively looks for a Democrat whose views do not ma- 
terially differ from his own in such matters as the protec- 
tive tariff, the railroads, and the right of the great business 
and financial factions in the country to special considera- 
tion. One of the easiest things in the world is to find Dem- 
ocrats of that type. The woods are literally full of them. 
One of the reasons why the fortunes of the Democratic 
party are at such a low ebb, and its candidates are so 
frightfully and frequently beaten, is the large number of 
just this sort of “leaders” with whom it is infested. Last 
week I commented, in this column, on the naming of Mr. 
Woodlock, formerly editor of the Wall Street Journal, as 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
seemed easy enough to make the logical deduction from 
that appointment. It is even easier in the case of W. E. 
Humphries of Washington, who has been placed on the 
Federal Trade Commission. I am told by those who know 
him well that Mr. Humphries is the sort of reactionary who 
makes “Uncle Joe” Cannon look like a radical. But the 
plainest indication of the presidential purpose to conserva- 
tize the boards is his conceded determination not to re- 
appoint David J. Lewis, the lone Democrat with progres- 
sive tendencies and a liberal mind on the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

The fact is—and it may as well be understood—that 
progressives are to be supplanted by conservatives in this 
administration whenever and wherever possible. That is 
natural and to be expected of Mr. Coolidge. It ought to 
please the twelve million who voted for him. On the other 
hand, it certainly ought not to discourage the Progressives. 
The more completely reactionary the government is made, 
and the sooner, the more surely will the pendulum swing 
in the other direction at the end of four years. 


One real service Mr. Slemp performed just before he 
left the White House for Florida was to shoot full of 
holes the ridiculous and widely held idea that the President 
of the United States is a dreadfully overworked man, that 
the burden is almost too great for a human to bear, shatter- 
ing to the health of the most hardy. 
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After the death of Mr. Harding the most absurd lot of 
slush about the terrific strain under which the Chief Execu- 
tive was forced to labor was printed all over the country. 
Hundreds of editorials and articles about the “man-killing” 
character of the work were written. Mr. Slemp, in his 
little speech to the White House correspondents, maintained 
that, while the responsibilities of the office are, of course, 
great, the amount of leisure and the opportunities for rest 
had by the President are far greater than those of the aver- 
age business or professional man. In the case of Mr. Cool- 
idge, all of his work is prior to one o'clock in the after- 
noon. No engagements are made for him in the afternoon 
or evening, except those of his own seeking. He regularly 
takes a nap after lunch and goes to bed promptly at ten 
o'clock. Mr. Slemp pointed out that the President had 
gained eight pounds since he entered the White House, and 
indicated his belief that the job was a soft one. The truth 
is, the idea of the enormous physical burden of the office 
is one of those White House fictions that have for years 
been accepted as facts. Slemp did a good thing when he 
told the truth about it. 


One interesting phase of the selection of Mr. Sanders, 
of Indiana, as the new Secretary to the President is the 
mental anguish the appointment has caused the Honorable 
“Jim” Watson, sole Republican senator from Indiana. 

From “Jim’s” angle, it is bad enough to have an Indiana 
man put in so important a position, not only without his 
recommendation or approval, but without even letting him 
know what was happening. That is bad enough, but it is 
infinitely worse to start a lot of reports around Wash- 
ington, which get sent back to Indiana, that it is Mr. San- 
ders's purpose to run in the Republican senatorial pri- 
maries in 1926, against Watson, and that he fully ex- 
pects to have Mr. Coolidge’s cordial support at that time. 

Those best posted tell me that Mr. Sanders has really no 
such intention, and hopes to spend four peaceful years in 
his present job. That has not prevented “Jim’s” enemies, 
however, from giving the reports the widest possible cir- 
culation and building up a circumstantial case strong 
enough to scare “Jim” rather badly. 

To the Sanders selection and subsequent reports are as- 
cribed recent efforts of the redoubtable “Jim” to show his 
friendliness to the administration. He is a transparent 


soul. 


As I listened the other day to Hiram Johnson speak in the 
Senate on the general subject of our reéntrance into Euro- 
pean affairs, I could not help but be struck with the intense 
earnestness of the man. Disagree with him as completely 
as you will, and, conceding everything that can be said about 
his bad temper and wrong-headedness, it must still be 
admitted that there are not, today, two men in the Senate 
who make as really stirring a speech as he, and none who 
can express himself more forcefully. It is a pity about 
Hiram. He does, of course, dramatize himself rather need- 
lessly when he speaks, but he undoubtedly has qualities. 
In capacity, courage and energy he is in the first rank in the 
Senate. Yet he is singularly ineffective. 

Strong and vibrant speaker as he is, he carries no con- 
viction, even on this subject of European entanglements 
about which he so deeply and without question sincerely 
feels. His star as a public man ought to be rising in- 
stead of waning. It would have been, had he played his 
cards differently. That is one of those silly things that 
are easy to say about a man, after he has fought and lost. 
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What Hiram really lacks is urbanity. If he did not get so 
mad about things, things might come his way more often. 


The Madden-Longworth fight over the Speakership is 
getting bitter. Before it is finally settled it will be more 
so. Once Mr. Madden finds himself beaten, he is fairly 
apt to let out a bellow. He is not the type to take his 
licking meekly. Some time ago, in this place, I expressed 
the belief that the odds strongly favored Mr. Longworth’'s 
selection, regardless of the apparent closeness of the strug- 
gle. The appointment of Congressman Sanders as Secre- 
tary to the President, tends to strengthen it. Sanders is a 
friend of Longworth. As a member of the Committee on 
Rules he was closely associated with him, and had come to 
be regarded in the White House as his right-hand man. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the administration 
prefers Longsworth to Madden, but it is anxious to have 
him win without the necessity of taking a definite and 
open stand. 

As a matter of fact, the degree to which the Speaker has 
been shorn of power makes the question who succeeds 
Gillett a relatively unimportant one to the President, so 
far as practical results are concerned. In these days, the 
floor leadership, or the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Appropriations is much more vital. 


As was forecast here some wecks ago, there will be no 
farm relief legislation at this session. The Senate Steering 
Committee has made it. abundantly plain that neither the 
recommendations of the President’s Agricultural Com- 
mission nor anything else along the agricultural line will 
be taken up. With characteristic adroitness, Mr. Coolidge 
sidesteps responsibility by putting the burden on Congress, 
urging that body to act, but declining to lead the fight. 

Consequently, there will be no action. As time goes on, 
it will be revealed that this is the charatteristic Coolidge 
way of dealing with campaign promises and public ques- 
tions. It keeps his skirts clean and his press support pleased, 


but it gets no results. 


Washington. ow 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Future of Jugoslavia 


IR: I have read with considerable interest the article by Mr. 
David Mitrany in the January 28th number of the New Repub- 
lic entitled The Unmaking of Jugoslavia, which he seems to fore- 
see as the result of the present political situation in that kingdom. 
In my opinion, however, there is nothing in the present situation 
to justify such a point of view. At the present moment there is 
no party in Jugoslavia, not even the Croatian Peasant party led 
by Mr. Radich, which desires to secede from the kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Six years ago, the various sections of 
the Serbo-Croat race, after passing through the fiery furnace of 
war, came together to form a new and homogeneous state, the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

When it became a question of crystallizing the new-found lib- 
erty and independence into a constitution, everyone was not of the 
same opinion as to the form this should take. Some were in favor 
of a centralized form of government, on much the same lines as 
that of the French Republic. Others favored a federated state, in 
which the various provinces composing it should be given a large 
measure of autonomy and self-government. 

The arguments of the partisans of a centralized state were that 
by abolishing the former provincial boundaries and adopting a 
simple and unique administration, it would be possible to get rid 
more quickly of the existing differences in the political point of 
view of the Serbs of the former kingdom of Serbia and the Serbo- 
Croats formerly under the domination of the Emperor of Austria, 
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The partisans of a federal constitution argued that its existence 
would prevent any section of the population of the new kingdom 
trying to dominate any other. Both points of view are susceptible 
of justification and this discussion, during the past five years, has 
provoked the present crisis. 

But in all this discussion there has been, on neither side, the 


slightest suggestion of any desire to break up the union. On the 
contrary, the very vigor with which the discussion has been con- 
ducted is the best proof of the desire of all sections to maintain the 


unity of the new state. The subjects of King Alexander desire 
to set their political house in order by their own efforts. 

History shows us that all countries which have for any length 
of time been broken up by foreign conquest, have always domestic 
difficulties when it comes to piecing together again the various 
fragments. The unity of Italy and the creation of the German 
empire were attended by much more serious internal convulsions 
than have yet been seen in Jugoslavia. The Vidovdan Constitu- 
tion, voted five years ago, may not be a perfect document, but it 
provides machinery for its revision, the moment such revision is 
the national will. 

That the methods employed by the various political parties in 
the struggle for the realizations of their aims, will be universally 
approved, is not to be expected. But the great fact remains that 
both Centralists and Federalists place in the forefront of their 
political programs the maintenance of the national unity. It is 
within this framework that each desires to work out its political 
salvation. When, then, Mr. Mitrany regards the present political 
struggle as The Unmaking of Jugoslavia he is, in my opinion, in 
error. Faults of tactics and policy may have been made on both 
sides, but the broad fact remains that both parties recognize 
national unity as the absolute foundation of the new state. 

G. Gorpon-SmMIrH. 


New York, N. Y. 


Canada’s Railway Finance 


IR: State-Owned Rails, Not Paying Profit to Canada— 
\7) Bankruptcy _Threateted—Not Earning Fixed Charges— 
these headlines and sub-heads appeared in the Herald-Tribune’s 
account of the address of Sir Henry Thornton, President of the 
Canadian National Railway, at the Canadian Club’s luncheon at 
the Belmont Hotel a few weeks ago. 

Most people merely scan the headlines of the news in which 
they have no special interest. This fact enables some newspapers 
to give a false aspect to the news by manipulating the wording of 
the headlines. 

A half truth is worse than a whole lie. It is true that state- 
owned rails are not paying a profit to Canada. But that is zof 
due to their being state-owned, as Hugh L. Keenleyside showed 
in his excellent article in the November 19 issue of the New 
Republic. 

It is the result of private ownership and operation; and under 
the administration of Sir Henry Thornton the annual deficit has 
been reduced from about $70,000,000 to about $30,000,000. In a 
recent editorial on the subject the Christian Science Monitor said: 

It is not unduly optimistic to look for the total elimination 
of the deficit before many years. The nationally owned sys- 
tem in Canada is not the best example for opponents to select 
in arguing against public ownership. It is rather an example 
of failure under private railway promoting, being converted 
into gradual success under nationalization. 

So vicious and malicious has been the propaganda to discredit 
government operation that Sir Henry Thornton issued the following 
statement to the press a few months ago (see New York Times, 
April 30, 1924): 

There are those abroad in the land who adopt a policy of 
assassination of character; character in so far as the company 
is concerned, character in so far as its officers are concerned. 
They whisper maliciously and say, “Well, after all, this net 
showing you have was merely faked; we must not pay much 
attention to that, it is merely bookkeeping.” That is one of 
the things they started, in an effort to detract from what had 
been done. I say we are going to challenge statements of 
that kind. We are going to protect both the company and the 
officers from slanderous and libelous gossip in no uncertain 
fashion. 

We have much to learn in the matter of government from our 
northern neighbor, 

Pair Manson. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Our Changling Monogamy 


VERY now and then you come across some earnest 
soul whose passion in life is documentary evidence. 
Upon the walls of his front parlor he has hung all his 
certificates of enrollment and all his diplomas of graduation, 
like the display of parchment in a dentist's outer office, or 
the solemn asseverations of the licensed victualer. In this 
portentous array, the wedding certificate always assumes 
the place of honor. If he is, as Sue put it to Jude the 
Obscure, “licensed to beloved on the premises by you,” 
having complied with all the laws which regulate these 
matters, he would give the last, confirmatory evidence of 
his good faith as an employer of female or minor laborers 
by exposing this certificate at all times in a conspicuously 
public place. 

I have always felt a great deal of sympathy with this 
state of mind. Few disillusionments in life are more 
severe than the discovery of the young bridegroom that no 
one cares to scrutinize his documents. He has been at 
great pains to satisfy every requirement of the community, 
and when all is over,’and the last paper signed and sealed 
and carefully filed away in a large envelope embossed in 
tiny bells swinging from sprigs of orange blossoms, there 
is no single, solitary consul or customs house official for 
whom all his seals and signatures have the slightest official 
interest. As a ticket of leave, the wedding certificate is 
outranked by his automobile drivér’s license. One can get 
a check cashed in a strange town on a driver’s license. 


Whoever loaned a man carfare home on a marriage license! 


The very idea is absurd. It is, perhaps, the most com-~ 


monly perjured, the most indefinitely interchangeable of 
all state papers. No employer, no renting agent, not the 
pastor of one’s new church home nor the austere maiden 
lady actoss the way, not even the hotel Cerberus himself, 
who assays one’s baggage and second best cravat with such 
a coldly practiced air, ever demands to see the one au- 
thentic guarantee of moral integrity. It is, indeed, de- 
pressing. 

There is a moral in all this of course which we may 
take to our hearts and learn to live by. Clearly people call 
me “Doctor,” with no more interest in my qualifications 
than in those of the new chiropractor, Dr. Cheatem (re- 
cently of Biam and Cheatem, Realtors). The moral is that 
if the famous Dr. Cook, instead of claiming to have done 
something, had claimed instead to have been something, 
say, the Grand Duke of Polariawski, he would have had 
no difficulty in finding a Monday Opera Club ready and 
eager to bestow golden kisses upon his pallid hand. But 
unfortunately, few of us are born P. T. Barnums. We 
attain our wisdom only by experience, to find, like the 
heroes of Ten Nights in a Bar Room, that it is too late, 
too late. Now, indeed, we know that we might have’ 
saved the fee of the registration clerk, but we have found 
that out only by feeing him in vain. 

This is, perhaps, too pessimistic a view of the situation. 
It leaves human nature out of account. After all, the real 
consumers of the marriage certificate are the happy pair. 
themselves. That is why it is gotten up rather more like 
a first mortgage bond than a passport or a chauffeur’s 
license, with goggled-eyed photographs and palsied sig- 
natures to make it binding. It is not the preoccupation of 
the hotel clerk nor the censorious spinster. “Their in- 


terest is our ostensible gentility. If our public appearances 
are satisfactory, if we patronize each other in the approved 
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suburban manner, they will beam upon us for purposes 
of their own. The problem is our own technique. This 
is, we may as well admit it quite frankly to ourselves, a 
manner that is particularly difficult for us. We are not 
used to taking the standard conjugal liberties. At first we 
correct each other with itrepressible diffidence. We even 
experience a guilty feeling upon signing our names for the 
first time on any register, JONOTHAN BIGFELLOW and wife. 
With all the apprenticeship of a lorig engagement we still 
bestow the parting kiss with an indecorous and tell-tale 
zeal. 

Here is the secret of matrimony. Its illogically elab- 
orate mummeries are an all too inadequate apprenticeship. 
By dint of the intricate and subtle commitments of hon- 
orable intentions we become gradually involved in a re- 
arrangement of our lives that would almost certainly have 
been too much for our somewhat feeble resolution. Small 
wonder we bridle at free love! That would be the cer- 
tain disappearance of all our civilization, yea, of the race 
itself. What one of us could ever have achieved matrimony 
in the state of nature, unaided by eager parents-in-law to 
be, unreassured by the blessings of the church, and undi- 
rected by the condescending snobberies of the spinster lady 
across the street, the only true compass of marital pro- 
priety! 

How infinite is the wisdom of propriety! Without it, 
whatever those shallow minds may think whose flippant 
hymn is 


Reuben, Reuben, I've been thinkin’, - 
What a nice world this would be, 
If taboos were all transported 

Far beyond the northern sea 


we know that hurhan nature is quite helpless. The con- 
straints of civilization are very terrible. The imagina- 
tion leaps at the thought of their relaxation. But what 
to do next? Released from the daily delivery route and 
the galling feed bag should we snort and frolic and curvet, 
or should we pathetically wither in unrequited docility by 
the barnyard gate? Mrs. Grundy knows. Fortunately 
for our illusions we are never put to the test. The apo- 
calyptic emancipation just around the corner of our chang- 
ing morality never actually arrives. Instead we plod dis- 
cretely along the familiar route. Then, occasionally, the 
route mysteriously changes. A change of customers, per- 
haps: the economic leit-motiv. At last, we think, we are 
becoming free. O frabjous day! Caloo, calay! We chortle 
in our joy, overlooking that little matter of the prob- 
able continuity of the newly established route. 

When Me ye fly, I am the wings! 

The New Order? Or the model of 1925? Monogamy 
is a subtle changling. She has been done over too often 
for anyone to be quite sure of her really, truly com- 
plexion. All that is certain is the asses’ ears on our own 
heads. “Man was born free and is everywhere in chains,” 
we bray, and then, with ears a-flutter, “Hail to thee, blithe 
Reno!” But the lady we meet in Reno is the same wench 
who knew our crusading ancestors in Palestine. We sus- 
pect she is not precisely Nordic. By the unearned in- 
crement of an industrial revolution and a biological discov- 
ery we have achieved petit monogamy. Thank heaven, we 
say, surveying our neatly telescoped three room apartment 
with emergency quarters for the unexpected guest concealed 
beneath the cushions of the sofa, we are not like those 
brutes, the Puritans. Fancy two dozen children here! 

But then, neither were they. C. E. A. 


February 18, 1925 
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nating their special theories—their individualism, their 
anarchism, their socialism, their pure-and-simple trade- 
unionism—to codrdinate projects for dealing with actual 
situations, in which all could join. Strikes grew larger, 
and approached more nearly to achievements that could be 
retained. The reefer-makers’ strike of 1907 was followed 
by the revolt of the waist-makers in 1909, and that by the 
great cloak-makers’ strike of 1910, each better organized 
and more intelligently led than the last. And the conflict 
of the workers with the employers in turn became power- 
ful and significant enough to bring about the creation of 
projects calculated to deal with the whole industry—with 
the economic environment which limited the action of all, 
including the employers and the public. 


The noted Protocol of Peace, under which the union 
and the employers attempted to regulate their affairs from 
1910 to 1916 was a device to organize collective control of 
the industry, just as unionism itself was a device to organize 
such control of the action of the workers. Like all social 
inventions, it demanded new adjustments and new disci- 
plines, it gave rise to new complexities and conflicts, and it 
had to be modified by experience. ‘Though its specific 
machinery was in the end abandoned, it built up institu- 
tions of control which survived it, it developed the union 
as an administrative organism, and it began to concentrate 
attention on problems of technique whose solution is neces- 
sary to intelligent regulation of the industry—such as rec- 
onciling the protection of the worker’s job with the execu- 
tive functions of the employer, the scientific setting of rates, 
and sanitation. 

When the industrial depression and open-shop reaction of 
1921 arrived, there was present to meet it, not the scattered 
locals and the puny international of earlier decades, which 

«had to borrow $100 from the American Federation of 
Labor for organizing expenses, but the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, with an experienced staff of 
permanent officials, 100,000 members, and annual revenues 
of nearly a million dollars—not counting the reserves in 
local treasuries. Naturally a much larger area of former 
gains was retained than in previous set-backs. And the 
union was not prevented from further extension of activities 
—such as experiment with unemployment insurance in 
Cleveland, the broadening of its highly important educa- 
tional work, the erection of a new building to house its of- 
fices, the establishment of a bank. 

The task of the garment workers is not yet completed— 
in fact it may not be half done. Internal dissensions 
due to political dogmatism and personal ambition have not 
disappeared; the struggle between “rights” and “lefts” 
which seems to be a cyclical phenomenon has as usual been a 
handicap to growth; many branches of the trade are as yet 
without permanent organization; the project of controlling 
a highly competitive industry subject to periodic dispersal 
into small contractors’ and manufacturers’ shops is still in 
its infancy. The members who were educated to sacrifice and 
coéperation through the inspiration of early struggles are 
gradually being replaced by younger workers who, without 
such historical moulding, are coming into an established 
concern. But discouragement at present obstacles should be 
reduced, and understanding of the way of fruitful action 
should be enhanced, if this effort to make conscious the his- 
torical experience of the group is taken to heart by the 
membership. It is in places thrilling, touching, or amusing; 
it will convey many of the precious human values cast up in 
past turmoil. Its objective review of events and discerning 
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critical i: terpretation indicate the order which emerges from 
the confusion of detail. These qualities recommend it not 
merely to the garment workers themselves, but to any one 
who is puzzled or fascinated by the slow struggle of man to 
master himself and his world. 

Georce SouLe. 


Contemporary French 
Literature 


Contemporary French Literature, by René Lalou. 
Translated by William Aspenwall Bradley. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 

HE course of French literature—so far back as 

present-day observation need go—shows us the group, 
the school, the private “academy,” the café, the cénacle. A 
new band comes, displaces the one currently regnant, tri- 
umphs for a little time, and then goes down before the 
next. Such codperative endeavors require a head—that 
“chef d’école” who leads, controls, and helps the new 
recruits to understand more clearly where they are and 
what they are about. And as with literature, so with paint- 
ing, and so with music. Under such an arrangement 
talents swarm, but one wonders if the French are not too 
highly socialized to produce geniuses. Mutual scrutiny and 
mutual: criticism seem almost the essence of the life artistic 
as led in France; conscious, even self-consci-us, conformity 
becomes the rule; every artist feels more secure and com- 
fortable under some label, and almost all artistic activity 
is undertaken on the basis of declared theory. Indeed, the 
unticketed artist is a sort of maverick, toward whom the 
public feels some degree of doubt, and for whom no 
great measure of official recognition and reward can be 


expected. 
If Rimbaud is to be accounted a genius, note that he 
passed several of his young productive years in the prov- 


inces, before he ever saw Paris at all. Gauguin bolted 
France altogether, and Cézanne buried himself in the 
depths of the country. Massenet shows what an elegant 
and ever-vigilant capital can do for the composer. When 
Romain Rolland wishes to study geuius he goes beyond the 
boundaries of his own land—he goes to the land of Beetho- 
ven, of Michael Angelo, of Tolstoi. If Hugo was a genius 
—his country thought so, and he himself was even surer— 
his was a genius of black and white, rather than in the 
colors of the spectrum. The same, with qualifications, may 
be said of Balzac. When Jean Moréas blew into Paris from 
Athens, he was greeted by Remy de Gourmont as “a bold 
young stranger little acquainted with our literary preju- 
dices.” “Our codperative beliefs, principles and practices” 
-—such might seem the fair inference. And Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome (given mention because written in French) seems 
to Professor Lalou to be “seasoned with the excesses of a 
foreigner” —so completely are the native excesses tending 
toward standardization. 

Thus the author's view of recent French letters, involving 
the days since 1870 and writers to the number of six hun- 
dred, becomes largely a record of successive groups. If the 
Parnassians were carvers of cameos, the Symbolists were 
players of music. Paul Valéry, early friend of Mallarmé, 
expressly declares the desire and determination of the Sym- 
bolists to get back from music what belonged to them. As 
for Dada, one member of that interesting fraternity pro- 
nounces the disorder of the mind to be “sacred”; to another 
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of them the human mind seems so made as to be incapable 
of coherency. The great thermometer of the movement, 
registering sensitively the slightest variations among the 
painters and musicians of the advance-guard, is Jean 
Cocteau, to whom “the great literary masterpiece is never 
anything but a dictionary in disorder.” Dada, therefore, it 
may be said, rests on rocking negation and turns its face 
toward chaos; and in so far as concerns literature alone 
seems bent on breaking down—or breaking up—the French 
language. It is a relief to turn from the fussy, febrile, in- 
troverted activities of these small cénacles to the stern, free 
independence of a Verhaeren standing, a little aside, in 
Belgium. 

Unanisme represents the group idea in excelsis. The 
Unanismistes, under the leadership of Jules Romains, col- 
lected themselves into an “Abbaye,” where they tried to 
achieve the “supreme unity—one god in seven persons.” 
They would organize all people into groups: “If you see 
a group forming in a city street, walk up to it and give it 
your body. . . . Say the words which will incite it to live.” 
Think the group—“think it to the point of defying it. . . .” 
Away, then, with solitary genius, realizing itself amid the 
great silences. Only the metropolis can mould you. 

In view of all such considerations,. idols who have stood 
more or less alone and have raised themselves to be seen 
from afar, receive rather rough treatment. How fares 
Rostand? “A deplorable lack of taste made him mistake his 
puerile prattle for the abundance of genius, his painful 
ingenuity for profound symbolism and his rhymed acrobat- 
ics for lyric poetry.” How goes it with Maeterlinck? His 
plays have aged considerably. There are too many old 
towers and too many pucrilities. Objection is raised to 
stammering dialogue and to maxims of mystic philosophy, 
“where barbarousness adorns itself with painfully ingenuous 
euphuisms.”” It will thus be seen that while M. Lalou has 
produced what is really a professorial handbook (and best 
to be used as such), he can rise to heights of sharp personal 
expression when he feels that the occasion requires it. The 
book in its essence is, of course, the history of the reaction 
against Romanticism. The Jeunes of 1870, who started 
up the movement, were most influenced by Leconte de 
Lisle and Baudelaire in poetry, by Stendhal and Flaubert 
in the novel, and by Taine and Renan in philosophy. Un- 
der such auspices was made the appeal of objective reality— 
which, in turn, fades and crumbles (with plenty of sanc- 
tion from general French procedure) before the assaults of 
the young lions of our own unruly and exasperated day; 
they can overlook Taine and they begin to treat Flaubert 
with disrespect. Thus things ebb and flow, and ebb again; 
and M. Lalou, in the course of some few hundred faithful 
pages, gives us all the ups and intimates some of the downs. 
No one has done the thing better. It may be said, indeed, 
that no one else has quite done it at all. 

The volume embracing all this matter is a large and 
complicated affair and it has its blemishes. Mr. Bradley is 
a known translator, and his work must be pronounced, in 


general, satisfactory; yet it is unpleasant to feel obliged to 


recast some of the passages one has desired to quote. 
Errors typographical are not really numerous, yet they 
occur in such numbers as to have justified a memorandum, 
started at the beginning, for the benefit of the publisher, 
could one have realized how many slips were to develop. 
Least satisfactory of all are the pages on Marcel Proust, 
who seems to have infected commentator and translator 
alike. Henry B. Futter. 
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A Frenchman on England 


L’Angleterre d’Aujourd’hui, by André Siegfried. Paris 
Editions G. Crés et Cie. 


ROFESSOR SIEGFRIED’S excellent work, at 
once learned and‘ entertaining, L’Angleterre d’Au- 
jourd’hui (which since its first appearance in the spring of 
1924 has been translated) confirms an old opinion that the 
most illuminating studies of national life are to be pro- 
duced by foreigners. ‘The surprising vagaries of English 
policy have, not unnaturally, puzzled French observers. 
What does it all mean? Why does the animal which trot- 
ted not unamiably in double harness over some rather 
rough ground proceed, when the worst is over, to gib, shy, 
and make alternately the gestures of a horse about to run 
away and of a donkey about to lie down? It is vicious, 
cry the uninstructed. Not at all, replies Professor Sieg- 
fried, who has studied it in its haunts, it is merely without 
certain faculties which belong to the continental species. 
Grasp that, and you will cease to be surprised, for you will 
moderate your expectations. 

It is, of course, incurably egoist, not through malice but 
through want of intelligence. It will not notice you are 
there, unless you tell it you are. It does not easily follow 
a complicated train of argument. It acts by instinct, not 
reason, and is therefore subject to sudden caprices. It does 
not believe in science, but in luck and (étonnante expres- 
sion) “muddling through.” But these, after all, are defects 
rather than vices. What is wrong with the creature is not 
a calculated and deliberate perversity, but a singular in- 
capacity for any kind of deliberation. The Englishman is 
the public schoolboy of the Universe—simple, naif, and at 
once rather tiresome and rather bewildering to older people, 
who take things seriously, and who consider the future. 
“C’est en somme un ingénu beaucoup plus qu’un perfide.” 

The verdict is that of Professor Siegfried’s last chapter 
—L’Opinion Anglaise et la France. It is not unlike that 
implied in the entertaining works of M. Maurois. Whether 
one regards it as an insult or a compliment depends, I 
suppose, on one’s view of human nature in general. I, at 
any rate, am not disposed to quarrel with it; though I 
cannot help wondering whether some of my ingenious fel- 
low countrymen, with a discreetly suppressed wink, did 
not a little play up to M. Siegfried, and determine that 
he were looking for a typical Englishman, by Jove he 
should find him. Englishmen are too fond of flattering 
themselves with precisely the kind of self-deprecatory re- 
marks which M. Siegfried advances by way of gentle 
criticisms; only they, alas! regard them as compliments, 
conveying the sort of impression intended by the author 
who talked of the British Empire being built up in “a fit 
of absence of mind.” Unfortunately they are not all the 
simple, easy-going schoolboys they seem. M. Siegfried is, 
I’m afraid, a little too indulgent. 

This is not meant as a criticism, for his book is quite 
first rate—by far the best study of the economic and polit- 
ical life of England within moderate compass that has 
appeared for many years. He has a grasp of economic, 
political and even social conditions which, in a foreigner, 
is quite extraordinary. His study of the more technical 
questions, monetary and tariff policy and unemployment, 
shows that he is an accomplished economist. And, unlike 
many observers, he has an eye for the salient facts and large 
problems, and when he gives detail gives it in a setting of 
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AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


By Paul Linebarger 


A biography that is almost autobiography; Judge 
Linebarger worked closely with Dr. Sun, and the great 
Chinese leader dictated a part of this book; read, re- 
vised and corrected a great deal more, The author, 
living in China.for many years, in close touch with 
the forward-tending forces of modern China and with 
the most enlightened Chinese, has been preparing this 
book, in the intervals of a busy life, for five years. 
It contains all known facts from boyhood to the pres- 
ent. An attractive volume, interestingly and profusely 
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illustrated. $4.00 
The Century Company 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The Best Abridged Dictionary 


1256 pages; 106,000 entries; 1700 illustrations; dic- 
tionaries of biography and geography; rules of 
punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. 
Foreign words and phrases; other valuable features. 
A Great Field of Knowledge is covered—the answers 
to a surprising variety of questions. What is the 
meaning of aviette?—the pronounciation of Faselsta? 
—the location of Kenya?—the identity of Fabre? 
These are typical of thousands of questions fully 


answered. 
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The thin-paper edition is especially 
handseme and convenient to handle. 
Art Canvas binding, $5.00; Fabri- 
koid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 
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Lucid A really 
readable VN great 
illuminating biography 


JOHN KEATS 
By Amy Lowell 


A permanent and absorbing biography, 
enriched with many hitherto unpublished 
poems and letters. From its pages arises— 
clear, vital, vivid—the figure of one of the 
most fascinating personalities of literary his- 
tory. 

“One of the most important biographies 
ever written by an American.”—JOHN Far- 
RAR, in Time. 


Lavishly illustrated. 
Two volumes, boxed, $12.50. 
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A Half Hour Well-Spent 


Time is too limited for many of us to admit of 
keeping abreast of all vital actions and reactions 
of a big world. 


But the busy reader can get the gist of affairs 
and the real facts of what is going on in the 
world by reading 


Che Manchester Guardian 
WEEKLY 


This is specially edited to give the reader each 
week a comprehensive view of the world’s sa- 
lient happenings without distortion or suppres- 
sion of facts. 


The news columns of The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly are uncolored by propaganda; its edi- 
torial opinion is always unbiased; its reviews of {| 
current literature, music and the drama are al-_ | 
ways illuminating. 

In more than sixty countries, readers find that, 
given a half hour of time each week, The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly keeps their knowledge 
of the world’s affairs in repair and enables them 
to maintain an intelligent outlook on all vital 
matters. 
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The Manchester Guardian, F 
224 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. : 

I enclose three dollars for a year's subscription to The : 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, to be mailed to me direct 
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arguments which makes it living and significant. The big 
questions which occupy him are those of commercial and 
financial policy since the War, of the effect of the War and 
other changes on the position of Great Britain in the ar- 
gument of political forces since 1918. On all, his informa- 
tion is extraordinarily accurate and his judgment always 
sure. His remarks on the effect of England’s peculiar 
economic organization upon the public attitude to questions 
of foreign policy is just and to the point. If it were more 
generally understood, French opinion would have been less 
indignant at what seemed to it a volte-face after the War, 
and English opinion would have been less disposed to take 
credit for being humane when in reality it was merely 
being businesslike: ‘Les conditions mémes de son existence 
la condamnent 4 une mentalité internaliste.” His account 
of the present position of the forces marshalled for and 
against Protection is also excellent. 

There are one or two points where a difference of opin- 
ion may be permitted. His estimate of the probable eco- 
nomic future of England (as distinct from the immediate 
crisis) seems to me somewhat unnecessarily charged with 
gloom. Her fate, he thinks, may be that of Vienna, a 
capital stripped of its economic empire, whose population 
is doomed to a falling standard of life accompanied by in- 
creasing emigration, This view seems to assume that popu- 
lation will continue to increase in the future at the same 
rate as in the past and that no means of increasing economic 
efficiency and wealth per head are available. There is 
little foundation for either view. Professor Bowley has 
shown that, given the continuance of present rates of births, 
deaths and emigration, population is likely to be stationary 
after about 1945, and few would contend that in certain 
fundamental industries (e. g. coal and power) there are 
not large economies which could be introduced. Whether 
his opinion of the political significance of the House of 
Lords is just or not time will show, but I doubt it: inertia 
may in certain circumstances be a very formidable political 
weapon. His account of the Labor party is good, but he 
seems to me somewhat to overestimate the sharpness of the 
lines between different groups in it, and to underestimate 
the degree to which a doctrineless Socialism has become the 
practical creed even of the most conservative trade unionists. 
But these are obviously matters where no precise conclusion 
is possible, and Professor Siegfried may quite possibly be 
right. In any case he has written a brilliant book, which 
will be instructive to all, and not least to English, readers. 

R. H. Tawney. 








Contributors 


E.woop Meap is the director of the United States 
Reclamation Service. He is the author of Irrigation 
Institutions, and Helping Men Own Farms. 

SisLey Huppteston, formerly Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, is now with the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. His book, Poincaré, a Biographical Portrait, was 
published last summer by Little, Brown and Company. 

Joseru K. Hart is associate editor of the Survey. Formerly 
he was professor of education at Reed College. 

Joun Carrer, formerly a member of the diplomatic staff at 
Constantinople, then Rome correspondent for the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle, is now on the staff of the New 
York Times. 

Wiu.1aM Rose Benét is associate editor of the Literary Re- 
view. He is the author of many volumes of poems. 
Henry B. Futver is the author of many short stories and 
novels. His two most recent books are On the Stairs and 

Bertrand Cope’s Year. 
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The 
PELHAM ‘TOURS 


“Motoring in Europe” 


From Naples to Paris by automobile 





July 23d Diary (Extract 5) Amsterdam 





Paris, though I had expected more than any one has a 
right to expect from any place, did not for one moment 
disaypoint me. Over it all is an air so crystal clear, so 
sparklingly brilliant that one’s spirits rise at once and one 
breathes in happiness and delight with every breath. I 
stood beside the Seine, leaning against the stone embank- 
ment, the trees behind me fiecking the quiet waters with 
their wavering green shadows and gazed across at the 
old bookstalls on the opposite bank. Soon, I was sure, I 
would be over there myself, happily browsing among the 
dusty volumes heaped on the curious old stalls that line 
the Quai, sure in my heart that I would find some treasure 
among those old tomes, but so happy in the search that it 
made little difference after all whether I did or not, Down 
the river the waters part about the island on which stands 
the magnificent pile of Notre Dame where but yesterday 
I stood under the great dome and felt the spell of its beauty. 
Perhaps I would saunter again along the Quai to that 
wonderful church, Sainte Chapelle, with its marvels of old 
glass, like nothing I had ever seen or dreamed of before. 
It is as if centuries of the color and radiance of the sun- 
shine that makes Paris so lovely today, had been caught 
and held in that rich, warm glass, and now the same sun- 
shine, pouring through the beautiful windows, saturates the 
air with glowing light and stains the floor with pools of 
liquid color. It is unbelievably lovely. . . . Then, of course, 
there are the shops, too enticing by far, and the tea-tables 
set along the sidewalk where we sipped our tea and 
munched delicious little cakes, too happy for words. We 
had one day at Versailles and one at Fontainebleau; two 
unforgetable days. All in all it was a very marvelous week 
for me—that week in Paris. 


Holland was immensely interesting. The Hague with its 
beautiful woods and its many canals; Amsterdam with its 
interesting- galleries. We spent one day on the Zuyder Zee, 
going to the Island of Marken where the people wear the 
most amazing costumes (boys, girls, men and women, every 
one), and where the cows are housed in such luxury. This 
is the home of the Edam cheese. 

Tomorrow we go by the Hook of Holland to London. 
Will London be as marvelous as Paris, | wonder. | shail 
soon know.—(To be continued) 


Information Request Blank————— 


THE PELHAM TOURS 
Room 1514, 100 E. 42d St., New York City 


Please send me your descriptive literature on the 
advantages and pleasures of Seeing Europe by Motor. 
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READ PUBLISHED DEBATES! 


~ PROHIBITION? 
CLARENCE REV. DR. JOHN H. 
DARROW vs. HOLMES 


(Against) (For) 
_Introduction by Hon. BR. 8. Copeland 


~ CAPITAL PUNISHMENT? | 


CLARENCE JUDGE A. J, 
DARROW vs. TALLEY 
(Against) (For) 


Introduction | by Louis Marshall 


SOVIETISM IN AMERICA? 


BERTRAND SCOTT 
RUSSELL vs. NEARING 
(Against) (For) 


__Introduction by Samuel Untermyer 


LITERARY CENSORSHIP? 


JOHN 8&8. ERNEST 
SUMNER vs. BOYD 

(For) (Against) 
Fach debate is a. a stenogra hic ad verba- 
tim report of actual debates held in 
New York City during 1924, illustrated 


with portraits of debaters. 
EACH DEBATE $1 00 POST PAID 


FREE! To all who purchase the 
four debates for $4.00 we will send free 
of charge a copy of the “Plea of Clar- 


ence Darrow in Defense of Loeb and 
Leopold, Jr., an ad verbatim report, 
121 pages. (Separately $1.00) 


(Send name for Free Catalog) 
The League for Public Discussion 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. R New York 
(Debate material on any subject sup- 





plied. Inquiries solicited.) 














FOLDER proposin colonization among 
undeveloped natural resources, in British 
Columbia, along lines of Industria] Democ- 
racy, sent free by The Codperative Club, 
P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, Calif. 








_ 
THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o’Clock 
Friday Eve, Feb. 20—Everett Dean 
Martin: “To What Hxtent Is Oppres- 
sion a Cause of Social Revolt?” 
Sunday Eve, Feb. 22—Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs: “Washington, the 
First American.” 
Tuesday Eve, Feb. 24—Dr. W. L. 
Thomas: “The Formation of Racial 
and National Character.” 














FOR RENT—Camp at Rangeley, Me. Main 
Camp contains living-room, four bedrooms, 
two baths, open fireplaces: cook camp con- 
tains dining-room, ki:chen. .four servants’ 
rooms and bath; electric lights and long 
distance telephone; two-car garage; filled 
ice house and wood shed; boats and Elco 
motor. Camp recently completed, com- 
fortably furnished. Located 100 feet from 
lake in 3% acre white birch grove. Will 
lant vegetable garden. Rangeley Lake 
iouse and village about a mile away. My 
uide and Ford car can be hired. Owner, 
oom 510, 68 William St... New York City. 
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Thomas A. Edison and Charles P. Steinmetz in the Schenectady laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, where Dr. Steinmetz did his great work. 





Emerson tells howthe 
mass of men worry 
themselves into 
nameless graves, 
while now and thena 
great, unselfish soul 
forgets himself into 
immortality. One of 
the most inspiring in- 
fluences in the life of 
amodern corporation 
is the selfless work of 
the scientists in the 
laboratories, which it 
provides for their re- 


Steinmetz 


The spirit of Dr. Steinmetz 
kept his frail body alive. It 
clothed him with surpassing 
power; he tamed the lightning 
and discharged the first artifi- 
cial thunderbolt. 


Great honors came to him, 
yet he will be remembered 
not for what he received, but 
for what he gave. Humanity 
will share forever in the profit 
of his research. This is the 
reward of the scientist, this 
is enduring glory. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














family. 


dates reside. 


Cook County Building, Chicago. 





Non-assembled examination for Superintendent of 
the Cook County Jeuenile Detention Home, Chicago, 
Illinois. Salary $4,000 and maintenance for self and 


Requirements: Age 25 to 55 years, inclusive ; high 
school education; 4 years’ experience in social or edu- 
cational agency of recognized standing. Special credit 
will be given for advanced education, experience and 
successful administrative work. Local residence is 
waived. Examination may be taken wherever candi- 


Application must be made before March 5th to the 
Cook County Civil Service Commission, Room 512, 








FEDERATION FOR CHILD STUDY 


Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


ounces 
TEN SEMIN AR. CONF ERENCES 
On the Organization and Conduct of Study Groups 


For Parents, Teachers, Socia| Workers, Etc. 
At 242 West 76th Street. 
Ten successive Toasters, beginning February 19th 
3:45 to5 P Fee $5.00 
For further particulars write to above 
address or telephone Endicott 8208 























JUDGE REPRESENTATIVE 
JACOB PANKEN ALBERT JOHNSON 


“Shall Immigration Be Rigidly Restricted?” 


Wednesday evening, February 26, 1925 

TOWN HALL 
Tickets: Rand School 
50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 7 KE. 15th Street 
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Dollar 


Books 





NLY a few months have elapsed since The New Republic launched 
its experiment of publishing good books in “paper backs’”’ to sell for 
$1.00 Yet this brief period has amply demonstrated the soundness of the 
undertaking. The six titles listed below have already been published or are 
in the hands of the printer, and new titles are to be added at once. Each of 
these works is a distinguished and important contribution to knowledge. 
We believe that they will long be regarded as authoritative in their respec- 
tive fields. Printed on a fine quality of antique book paper and bound in 
a hand-made rag stock, these works represent today’s best value in books. 








The Labor Spy 


SIDNEY HowaArp 


With the collaboration of Robert Dunn 


(COMMERCIALIZED treachery on a wholesale scale in Ameri- 
can industry Is devastatingly exposed by Sidney Howard in 
The Laby Spy. It is a presentation of documenta! fact piling 
sky high the evidence and circumstantial detail of a private 
espionage system more detestable than organized assassination 
under the czars. Little argument is needed to complete the 
impression, but a running comment of gentle satire enhances 
readability.”—St. Louis Post-Dispateh. 
“The intellectual fascination of this book is impossible to 
a | in a review.”—George Soule in The Nation. 
“It is an absorbing expose of the work of the so-called ‘bus!- 
ness service organizations’ and such, which are actually only 
rivate detective organizations hired by employers to spy on 
eir empleyes.”"—Washington Herald. 


First Printing of 2,000 copics exhausted in four weeks 


Youth in Conflict 
MiriAM VAN Waters, Ph. D. 


Referee of the Juvenile Court, Los Angeles 


D®- VAN WATERS’ writings are delightfully free from tech- 

nical jargon and yet give evidence in every paragraph of 
sound scientific background.”—Prof. Hugh Hartshorn, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


“It is not often that I run across a book on the delinquency 
sates which shows so thorough a grasp of the rea] situatio. 
nvolved along with such complete sanity of outlook.”—Dr. U. 
G. Weatherly, Pres, American Soc. Society. 


“It is too bad that this excellent scientific study of the 
causes of crime could not go into the hands of some of our 
lawyers who are organizing ‘Associations for Criminal Justice.’ 
It might show them that the problem of crime is something 
more than a problem for lawyers.”—Dr, Charlies A. Ellwood, 
Past Pres. American Soc. Society. 





The Story of 


Teapot Dome 


M. E. RAvaAGe 
Author of The Malady of Europe 


D®5P!ITE the fierce light that has beat about the oil scandal 
with its attendant destruction of reputations Mr. Ravage's 
book is the first coherent and consecutive account of the inci- 
dent. His is the only dispassionate account that I have yet 
seen of an episode that should point a mora! for all business.” 
—Isaac F. Marcosson in the Saturday Review of Literature. 

“It is an interesting and exceedingly well written account of 
the oil lease and the resulting scandals.”"—N. Y. World, 

“Mr. Ravage has performed a most useful function in ex- 
plaining just what it was that Fall, Doheny, Sinclair and their 
associates and hangers-on are accused of having done. It is 
well, too, that he has restrained his indignation and confined 
his critical comment to rather furtive slashes in the tissue of 
ustification spun by the men involved.”—St. Louis, Mo., Post,- 


spatch. i at 
Education, the Machine 


and the Worker 


Horace M. KALLEN, Ph. D. 
4 (In preparation) 

















Social Discovery 


E. C. LinpEMAN 


With an introduction by Herbert Croly 


]™ cannot be said too emphatically that this is a book to be 

reckoned with by every sociologist, and not by the sociologist 
alone, but by every social] scientist intelligent enough to — 
nize his responsibilties to methedology ...”—Albion W. 
Small in The American Journal of Sociology. 

“This book is the first crystallization in book form of the 
newer thought on methods of fact-finding in the social sciences, 
and illustrates the degree to which emancipation from meta- 
physical, dogmatic and deterministic interpretations of social 
conduct has been effected . . . The unconventionality of the 
book, both in its substance and arrangement, is a rather 
refreshing departure . . .”—J. O. Hertzler in the Journal of 
Philosophy. 

“Professor Lindeman has written carefully as the subject 
demanded, but the reader feels throughout the book the sim- 
plicity of language and lucidity of style that are born of close 
touch with human problems.”—Edwin HB. Aubrey in the Chris- 
tian Century. 





Mothers in Industry 


GWENDOLYN S. Hucues, Ph. D. 
(In preparation) 











THE NEW REPUBLIC ¢ 421 West 2isr Sr., N. Y. C. 


For the enclosed $.............. send me the following titles listed below: 


(0 The Labor Spy 

0) Youth in Conflict 

(0 Social Discovery 

0) The Story of Teapot Dome 

(0 Education, the Machine and the Worker 


BED. 2 ndcnnrisindnsge ettoriswcestssvibwscsiettoes 
BRUNE, 0 0 cv ccdudiencddeehsnsecs sntcovececcéeubstoin, 
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* Each of these titles can be had in the lation board or 
es cise len tox ates Brees . 
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r=-=Better Bookstores For Yous 








BOOKS ON THE EAST 


The only shop in America spe- 
cializing in books on all Oriental 
Subjects — Travel, History, Lan- 

Philosophy and Religion, 
Art in all its Phases, including 
Ceramics, Oriental Rugs, Mythol- 
ogy, Folklore, etc., etc. 

Send for catalogue mentioning 
the subject or country that inter- 
ests you. 


ORIENTALIA 
32 West $8th St. New York 








Browsing is one of the most charm- 
ing pastimes in the world but it can 
be done at home, too. We are spe- 
cializing in quick deliveries of book 
orders phoned or mailed to us. Leave 
your very next book want in our care. 


Phone Bryant 4016 or write 


Liverisht Bookshop 
+ st 49% Street 
New York 


Orientalia 


It seems a restricted field to han- 
dle only books on the East, yet it 
must be remembered that Asia is the 
cradle of art, science, philosophy 
and religion. The origin of silk, the 
philosophy of Confucius, the travels 
of Marco Polo, the evolution of 
language, the doctrine of Nirvana— 
such are a few of the subjects that 
we endeavor to embrace. Here may 
be found such contrasts as a Japa- 
nese Buddhist scroll of the 13th 
Century, and the latest issue of a 
tourist handbook; a priceless illumi- 
nated Koran and a treatise on chut- 
neys; the writings of Gandhi, and 
the poetry of Lo Po. The thou- 
sands of books representing hun- 
dreds of subjects that fill 
shelves seem but a meagre begin- 


our 


THEFNOBTH NODE 
‘An Occult Book Shop 


il4 EAST 57 STREET 


Comparative Religions, Ancient ¢ 
gations, Mythology, Folklore, 
dred subjects—old, rare 
print—new and contemporary 


and ov 
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Books on Occultism, Mysticism, 
Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabb 

The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, 
bolism, The Rosicrucians, Theoso; 


hy 


and Kin 
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Murray Hill 6851 


Tue Beacon Boox Suop, Inc. 
Hotel Roosevelt, 48 EB. 45th St., N. ¥. C 


A well stocked Book Bhop in U 

heart of the City. The best of 
the new books, unusual Gifts, 
Prints and Etchings. Circulating 
Library. 


Open Evenings 


























BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS 
Catalogues post free. Early printed books. 
Old English authors. Classics. Arts. First 
Editions, ete. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham 
Rye, EB. Dulwich, 8. E. London, Bngland. 
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THAT BOOK YOU 


WANT! 


We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and 
New) on every conceivable subject in etock. 


On approval. Also Rare Booker 
Authors. Catalogues free 
quirements. Commissions executed, 


FOYLES 


and Sete of 
Mention re 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, EPngiand 














Working Manual of Original 


Sources in American Government 
by 
Mitton Conover 
143 pages, 8 vo. $1.50 cloth. 


Adaptable to either individual or group study. Aims 
primarily to correlate government documents with text- 
books as an introduction to the whole field of American pol- 
itics and to cultivate a citizen’s interest in the realities of 
political science. Its eighteen chapters involve Farrand’s 
Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, Elliot’s Debates, 
The Federalist; Messages of the Presidents; Annual Ad- 
ministrative Reports; the Congressional Directory, Record, 
Reports, Hearings, and Statutes; Supreme Court decisions; 
Proceedings of the National Party Conventions; editorials 
of leading magazines; official Documents of State and 
local governments, and data of International organizations. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Authors Service 


Manuscripts edited, typed and prepared 
for the printer. Proof reading; German 
translations; Research work; Reasonable 

rates—quick service 


ELEANOR GORDON 
47 Barrow Street—Spring 6607 
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_ The Industrial Pioneer and Industrial Soli- 
darity, official organs of the I. W. W., are offer- 
ing prizes for the best article dealing with work- 
_ing-class problems and for the best drawing 
(cartoon or etching) dealing with working- 
class life. 


Contest closes on April 15, 1925 


For further particulars write Geo. Williams, 
1001 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








In press: 














| Tory Democracy. 


The Roman Colonate. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public | 


, 
Vv 


| Farmers and Workers in American Politics. 
By Stuart A. Rice, Ph.D. 
Price, paper, 


By William J. Wilkinson, Ph.D. 


2.50 


Price, paper, $3.50 


The Labor Policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 
By Charles A. Gulick, Jr., Ph.D. 
Price, paper, $2.00 


Protective Labor Legislation. 


By Elizabeth F. Baker, Ph.D. 


New York 


By Roth Clausing, Ph.D. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
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| 
| 
| 
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Give us Telephones 





THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—“Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 

Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, 
cables made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few 
years the telephone company was unable to build ahead, 
if it neglected to push into the markets for capital and 
materials for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence 
of the dearth of telephones. No one could dread that 
eventuality so much as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth 
of communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and build- 
ings are planned and developed years ahead of the need, 
that facilities may be provided in advance of telephone 
want. Population or business requirement added to a 
community must find the telephone ready, waiting. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


‘BELL SYSTEM © 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 














THREE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
BREMB 


For Sale. A Self-portrait, “The Pan- 
Woman” (signed), and “The 
Nativity” (6x8). Will not sell sep- 
Price three $500.00. 


earately. for the 
Box 300, New Kepublic. 


BRANDT ETCHINGS 


314, The New Republic. 








YOUNG MAN, master’s degree from 
Columbia, with experience in newspaper 
work and as high school] teacher, wants 
job in New York, teaching, newspaper 
work, editing for publishing house, or 
work of a similar nature. Address Box 














STUDY ** HOME 
oeth 





of Chicago 





coasting. Rates, $3.00 per day. 


FLORENCE M. KING, 
White Plains RK. F. D. No. 1 





tone Pavcbology au usiness, 
t toward a 


WANTED—Children for week-ends in the 
country. Friday afternoon to Monday 
morning. Fields, woods, brook. Camping 
place for picnics. Riding, skating and 


New York 
Phone: Mamaroneck 161-R 





February 11, 1925 


—DON BABBITS— 
SACRED BULLS 


have not been able to stampede read- 
| ers of The New Republic nor have 
they intimidated readers of 


The 
New Student 


a weekly intercollegiate newspaper 
which probably best reflects the 
ideals of the American Youth Move- 
ment. For the past three years it 
has helped American students to re- 
pulse an insularity of vision that 
has been thrust upon them, and bas 
furnished those already liberated 
students with the more universal- 
ized aspect of higher education and 
cultural trends that their enlighten- 
ment demands. 


To those who are interested in the 
vitalizing of education in America, 
we present THE NEW STUDENT. 
Through its native and foreign uni- 
versity contacts, it is able to fur- 
nish an international panorama of 
student life and thought. 

The appeal of THE NEW S8TU- 
DENT can best be illustrated by 
listing a few of those who have been 
our contributors: 

Bertrand Russell Georg Brandes 

John Dewey Henri Barbusse 

Zona Gale Hendrik W. Van Loon 








Subscription $1.50 a year. 


THE NEW STUDENT 
| 2929 Broadway, New York 

















EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary, Copy- 
right book free. 


PRESS SYNDICATE, 1060, St. Leals, Mo. 


A 
New Scale of 
Rates 


on these classifications 





Help-Wanted, Position-Wanted 
Home to let, sell or to buy 


Notices 


One insertion, $6.44 an inch an insertion 


Two insertions, 6.00 “ “ “ = 
Three “ 5.50 “ 4“ “ “ 
Six “ 500 “« “ “ 
Twelve ad ase * *. 9 s 


Address: Advertising Department 
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The Second Edition [ 





THE NEW REPUBLIC 


of 


limited té 
300 sets 


THE NEW REPUBLIC FOLIO 


of Six American Etchers 
has just been completed 





So if you have 


N it is a question, not only of first come first served, but of last call and good 


night. 


Fifty of these sets have already been subscribed for. 


thought about wanting one, now is the time to stop thinking and to act. 


The reception accorded this 
folio has been illuminating and 
amusing. Where a mid-west- 
ern banker returns his in a 
huff “because they are rank 
caricatures,” a canny print sell- 
er has been subscribing in de- 
vious and divers ways to obtain 
as many of the folios as he 
could lay hands on. (Heaven 
knows what he is charging for 
the individual proofs!) Where 
a fur coat from Philadelphia, 
who sagely drops in to look ’em 
over before plunging, assures 
us that his nine-year-old “could 
beat Marin to smithereens,” 
Elizabeth Cary of the New 
York Times is heard to remark 
of this same Marin that “he 


walks unchallenged through the doors of the 
museums,” and to rejoice in his “brilliant flash- 
ing spontaneity,” and his “rightness that comes 
with a burst of sunlight.” “In order to reveal 
he must re-create, not imitate, and his later work 
quite literally is re-creation.’-—(From the De- 
cember issue of International Studio. ) 


1. I ENCLOSE $9 FOR A YEAR OF THE 
N. R. AND THE FOLIO OF SIX ETCHINGS: 


PT PURE OU OU OEE EEE 











FROM AN EXPERT IN PRINTS 


I wish to congratulate you 
on the unique thing you have 
done in issuing your folio of 
American etchings. You have 
done more to advance the 
cause of American etching and 
art than a dozen books and ex- 
pensive reproductions. Your 
choice of etchers is excellent— 
every one is significant in 
American graphic art. May 
your venture prove so success- 
ful that next year you will is- 
sue a folio of the other six 
significant etchers in America. 


CARL ZIGROSSER. 
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REPUBLIC 
421 West 25 # Street 2. 
New York City 
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I ENCLOSE $12 FOR THE ETCHINGS 
AND TWO YEARS OF THE NEW REPUBLIC: 
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Peggy Bacon and Ernest 
Haskell are two others of The 
New Republic’s group of six 
who have come in for much 
wise praise this season. “She 
is wide-awake all the time,” 
says the Times critic of the 
former’s current exhibition at 
Montross. And what Royal 
Cortissoz said in the Tribune 
of Haskell’s show (The NR’s 
plate was in it) would burn 
the paper if repeated here. 
Miller and Sloan are exhibiting 
now in New York, and Hop- 
pers plates made a distin- 
guished showing in the recent 
annual exhibition at the Na- 
tional Arts Club. 


LOOKED AT MONEY-WISE, this offer is in- 
credible. A single proof by any one of these 
artists brings anywhere from $15 to $40. Rarity 
value is eliminated here; what you have left is 
intrinsic merit, 
pulled by hand by Peter J. Platt, incomparably 
the foremost plate printer of America. 


And remember—each proof is 
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ittivengeesew Membership Blank - 


The New School 


for Social Research 


Purpose: To seek an unbiased understanding of the exist- 
ing order, its origin, growth and present working, as well 
as of those circumstances which are making for its revision. 


Spring Term: March 2- May 23 


The Sunes Membership 
Plan 


By becoming a Sustaining Member of the - 


New School 


(1) You contribute $100 a year to sup- 
port and enlarge the work of the 
School ; 


(2) Yeu receive the privilege of attend- 
ance at all regular and special lec- 
tures given at the School during two 
terms, covering the period of a year. 


You may enroll me as a Sustaining 
Member of 


The New School for 
Social Research 


To the maintenance of which I agree 
to subscribe 





f FIVE YEARS oO 
or * 

THREE YEARS O 

$100 a year for or 
TWO YEARS oO 

or 
| ONE YEAR oO 
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ER in whedadaseenpedes 
Beginning «..eceecseeseeceess oon 
‘A Sustaining Membership includes the priv- 


attendance at all regular and 
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The New Courses | 


Morris R. COHEN—Science and Contempo- 
rary Thought. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Davip FripAY—Principles of Economics. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Investment Values. 
Thursday, 11 A. M.—12 M. 


BERNARD GLUECK—Problem Children. 
Thursday, 6.20—6.50 P. M. 
ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER—Crime and 
Punishment. 
= Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Primitive Life. 
Thursday, 8.20—0.50 P. M. 
ALVIN JOHNSON—A Survey of Capitalistic 


Economy. - 
Wednesday, 520-650 P. M. 


HORACE M. KALLEN—Religion and Its Phil- 
osophies. 
Monday, 5.30—6.30 P. M. 
Dominant Ideals of Western Civilization. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
FREDERICK R. MACAULAY—The Statistical 
Analysis of the Business Cycle. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN — Psychological 
Problems of Social Reconstruction. 
Wednesday, 8.20—09.50 P. M. 
LEWIS MuMFoRD—Architecture in Ameri- 
can Civilization. 
Friday, 6.20—6.50 P. M. 
HARRY A. OVERSTREET—The Technique of 
Influencing Human Behavior. 
Tuesday, 8.20—09.50 P. M. 
WILLIAM I. THOMAS—Formation of Racial 
and National Character. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
FRANKWooD E. WILLIAMS—Problems in 
Psychopathology. 
Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
LEo WoLMAN—Problems of American La- 
bor. 


Hours to be arranged. 
STARK YOUNG—Twelve Plays of the Season. 
Tuesday, 6.20—6.50 P. M. 


Tuition for each course of twelve lectures, $15 
Write for catalogue to 








465 West Twenty-third Street, New York City — 
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